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Cultivated mind is the guardian 
genius of democracy. . . . It is. 
the only dictator that freemen ac- 
knowledge and the only security that 
freemen desire. 

President Mirabeau B. Lamar. 
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Professor George Pierce Garrison 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED ON THE OCCA- 
SION OF THE GARRISON MEMORIAL 
EXERCISES, NOVEMBER 10, 1910 


ADDRESS ON BEHALF OF THE FACULTY 


BY JUDGE JOHN C. TOWNES, LL. D., DEAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LAW AND PROFESSOR OF LAW. 


So far as by searching we can ascertain, we know not whence 
we came. If there were life before this living, it is all unremem- 
bered. We recall it not. ‘There is nothing in our consciousness 
to compel the faith that we have always lived. Our being does 
not contradict the thought that each soul had beginning, cre- 
ated by the Lord by His own power. But when we turn to that 
which is to be and coniemplate our death, there is a yearning 
deep and strong for our unending life. A hope insistent against 
nothingness, which argues much for immortality. 


These are not proof as men are wont to reckon proving; yet 
in a universe where adaptation everywhere is found, and fitness 
is prophecy of opportunity, they give a basis strong and rea- 
sonable for the belief that we shall never die, and will prepare 
the way for the Great Master’s mighty words, “‘I am the resur- 
rection and the life; he that on Me believeth though he be dead, 
yet shall he live.’’ Most gracious words! They find a chord re- 
sponsive deep in every heart. To live and live forever is man’s 
supreme desire. And if the living be with God with soul to Him 
attuned, what more to be desired? Hence the Psalmist sang as 
he looked forward to the after life, ‘‘ When in His likeness I 
arise, I shall be satisfied.’’ 

On the third day of last July friends about the University 
whispered with bated breath and trembling lips, ‘‘Dr. Garrison 
is dead.’’ The sad news spread by wire and post, and on the 
morning of the fourth the people of a commonwealth were ap- 
prised that Texas had lost one of her truest and most distin- 
guished citizens. 

Many of us who are here today saw his still body as it lay in 
the home which his industry had provided and his presence 
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blessed, followed it to its resting place in Oakwood Cemetery, 
and heard the well-remembered words, ‘‘ Earth to earth, dust to 
dust, ashes to ashes.’’ Our hearts were filled with sorrow. Yet 
through the sorrow came the triumphant words, ‘‘Because I 
live, ye shall live also;’’ and in the presence of this truth, the 
illumined grave became the gateway into Heaven, and faith 
looking beyond the open portals saw our departed friend not 
dead, but living with life intensified and more abundant, and 
grief seemed selfishness. 

We have met today to pay our heartfelt tribute to our de- 
parted brother, to express as best we may the respect in which 
we hold him, the love we bear him. Such was his life when 
here among us that all men honored him, those closest to him 
honoring him the most. Such was his modesty that nearness 
of approach and opportunity for accurate observation were nec- 
essary to enable one to appreciate fully his real worth. — 

When first ushered into his presence, the judge of human 
nature realized that he had met a man open-hearted, earnest, 
honest, capable, strong; but it required longer opportunity to 
discover in what unusual degree he possessed these great qual- 
ities. { 

The key to Dr. Garrison’s character was an abiding love for 
truth and faith in its triumph. A thought could not be so 
simple as to be beneath his notice if it were only true. Truth 
could not be so grand as to daunt his courage, or to make him 
feel a stranger in its presence. To him settings and accessories 
were of tittle moment; it was truth itself he held in reverence. 
From whatever source it came, his soul went out in joyous rec- 
ognition. He took it into himself, and earnestly strove to con- 
form himself to it, though not so much in outward convention 
and ceremony, as in life and character. 

Such love of truth for its own sake must needs make the 
votary modest. <A great soul cannot be constantly in contempla- 
tion of the good and true without being impressed with its own 
imperfections. It is the superficial and selfish person who is 
puffed up with vanity. Hence universal principles held good 
as to Dr. Garrison. He was truly modest, free alike from the 
vanity which overestimates itself, and the spirit of self-abaye- 
ment which refuses to accept a fair share of the world’s respon- 
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sibilities. He estimated himself justly to find his proper place 
and duty, and having found these he bore himself with modest 
self-confidence in his appropriate sphere. 

He had the rare faculty of hiding the worker in the work, of 
magnifying the deed ard not the doer of it. Take for illustra- 
tion his connection with the Texas Historical Association and 
its achievements. Without disparagement to others, it can be 
truthfully said that, to all intents and purposes, Dr. Garrison 
was the Association. In his love it was conceived, and by his 
patient ability it was sustained and developed. He gave to it 
life, character, and achievement. As it grew and prospered, it 
was but showing forth his unobtrusive efficiency. It fell to him 
to write its annals in the reports to its yearly meetings. These 
contain a full and accurate history in all respects save one: 
there is no adequate account of the master builder. A stranger 
reading these reports will note the increasing activity and 
usefulness of the Association, but he finds scant record of him 
who brought all these things to pass. 

Dr. Garrison’s heart was full of brotherhood. His life over- 
flowed with sympathetic fellowship. He met men as his equals 
and sought to do them good. Even in his later years, when suc- 
cess had been achieved and his high reputation as a man, a 
teacher, and a historian had been fairly won, he bore himself as 
brother to us all. 

This trait was most conspicuous in his treatment of his stu- 
dents. With him there was no mounting of a professorial ped- 
estal and looking down upon his pupils; they were his brothers, 
younger, less experienced, less developed, but to his true heart 
these facts only brought larger opportunity for sympathy and 
service. Just in his bestowal of rewards earned by merit, he 
could afford to be generous in the bestowal of helpfulness called 
forth by need. 

His brotherly kindness also showed itself in his dealing with 
the members of the Faculty. Though among the oldest in years, 
and the very oldest in service, he assumed toward us ever the 
attitude of intelligent good will. He was a man of strong con- 
victions and earnest purpose, and not infrequently he presented 
his views with force ana intensity. He spoke plainly, if, in his 
judgment, the occasion required such speaking, but he was never 
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brusque, never unmannerly. Presenting what seemed to him 
proper, with open-mindedness, he conceded the same right to 
those who saw the matter differently. 

Dr. Garrison was wise. In him good, natural ability by pa- 
tient effort had been informed and cultured into wisdom. A 
wise man must be able not simply to hold one major and one 
minor premise in his mind and draw from them a true conclu- 
sion, but also to hold many major and many minor premises 
concurrently, and to project from each its true line of thought, 
and bringing all these together, to compare each with each and 
each with all, and ascertain their true relations and their action 
and reaction one upon the other, and thus seeing the whole situa- 
tion and all its parts, Judge properly as to all. 

Dr. Garrison had passed intelligently through many expe- 
riences. He had seen life from many points of view. In all of 
these he had gathered knowledge, and had strengthened his 
power to reason. He brought to every new situation developed 
insight and well-trained judgment, which helped him much in 
reaching right conclusions. The University of Texas and the 
State at large have profited much from his wisdom, in faculty, 
in committee, and in class room. In addition to his work as a 
teacher, he found time for large labor in original research in 
the relatively unexplored field of the Southwest and, as a re- 
sult, wrote several historical books of great value to Texas and 
the whole United States. 

Dr. Garrison was brave. I do not know whether to describe 
him as persistently brave, or bravely persistent, so much did each 
of these qualities prevail in his nature. Be the preponderance 
where it may, he looked upon difficulty without fear, and found 
in present failure opportunity for future success. 

Benevolence, wisdom. courage, these are the mother virtues 
from which all others spring. They take in the entire moral 
nature, the right attitude of the heart, the right attitude of the - 
mind, the right attitude of the will. These applied to one’s 
self give temperance; to one’s neighbor, justice; to God, piety. 
Dr. Garrison had them all. 

He was temperate, not only in the restricted sense of self- 
control in some one line of conduct, but in the broader and 
higher sense of self-mastery in all the affairs of life. 
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He was just, rendering to every man his own, not simply in 
financial and material things, but in the more subtle realm of 
judging motive and weighing conduct. 

He was pious, not in the ostentatious way of broad phylactery 
and conspicuous seat, but in the reverent worship of a soul 
filled with a sense of personal responsibility to a living God in 
whom all excellence is centered, and with whom it felt itself 
aligned in love and aspiration. 

Dr. Garrison was not perfect. He was human, and shared 
the frailties and foibles of our common nature; but notwith- 
standing these, those who knew him best will bear witness that 
the words which have been spoken are ‘‘words of truth and 
soberness.’’ 

Such was our friend as he dwelt among us. It is well that he 
should be remembered. Lives such as his are among God’s most 
precious gifts to men. They teach us true estimates of value. 
We cannot learn too well that character is the chiefest thing, 
and that he who builds his character most like God’s is the great- 
est and grandest man. 


ADDRESS ON BEHALF OF THE ALUMNI 


BY HOLLAND EDWARDS BELL, B.A., LL. B., OF GATESVILLE 


When Mary poured upon Christ her vial of precious ointment, 
and thereby proclaimed to Him and the world her deep and 
undying love, Christ rebuked the spirit of materialism and 
exalted the deed of affection, by saying she had wrought a good 
work. And the same Christ, now glorified, but the same yester- 
day, today, and forever, as the students and friends of the la- 
mented Dr. Garrison gather here to do him honor, cannot fail 
to approve and reward our sincere words and deeds of love in 
memory of our departed teacher and friend. Dr. Garrison, 
probably more than any other man, devoted the best energies 
of his life to the upbuilding of the University of Texas. He 
came to her when she was a child of a single summer. He held 
her by the hand when she could not walk alone. He helped to 
give her language when she could speak only with a stammering 
tongue. He taught her to shun evil and follow after good. He 
led her through the valley up to the mountain top—out of the 
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darkness into the light—until she stands before us today in 
the beauty and strength of noble womanhood—with a body that 
is sound, a character that is strong, a heart that is pure, and 4 
soul dedicated to the making of noble men and women. Dr. 
Garrison did not do all this alone, but he did a noble part, and 
that with a steadfast devotion. And you, and I, and Texas, and 
the world are better because of it. And to show the value we 
place upon character and noble deeds, and as an expression of 
love, we gather here to place upon his grave a rose—emblematic 
of the fragrance and beauty of his life. 

For seven years I was a student in this institution, and many 
times have I returned to commune with congenial spirits here. 
Today, for the first time. Dr. Garrison is not in her halls to greet 
me and to grasp my hand. I saw much of his outward life, 
and I believe I know something of his soul. My testimony is 
now, as I wrote on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connec- 
tion with the University, that ‘‘in the circle of his home, in 
the halls of learning, in the parlors of society, and in the ship 
of State, he ‘lured to brighter worlds, and led the way.’ ”’ 

One of the distinct marks of this institution is that its officers 
and professors try to be the right kind of citizens. I know no 
one among you who. excelled Dr. Garrison as a citizen. He 
knew what was happening in the world about him, and had 
strong and clear convictions as to what was sound and what 
was bad. Possessing, as he did, a rich store of historical knowl- 
edge, and a sound and clear judgment—conservative yet not 
afraid—he rarely misjudged the effect of any given policy. 
Though a student of principles and policies, he realized that 
policies and principles can be made useful only through human 
instruments, and therefore had a consuming interest in men. 
And in government, and in life, Dr. Garrison always ‘‘lent a 
hand’’ to those who stood for the right. He never failed of an 
opportunity to use his iufluence and his ballot to exalt sound 
policies, and to see that their execution fell to the lot of good 
men. It is true that in the affairs of State ‘‘he lured to 
brighter worlds, and led the way.’’ 

Socially, Dr. Garrison was one of the most delightful of men. 
He was not a profuse talker, but there was meaning in what he 
said, and there was charm in his manner. The quiet simplicity 
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of his demeanor, the courtesy in his bearing, the earnestness in 
his face, and the soul in his words, made him an associate of 
whom none could grow tired. I never attended any social func- 
tion, and met Dr. Garrison, took him by the hand, said a word 
and passed on, but that this very contact made my life more 
buoyant, made me a better man. But his charm and uplift 
socially was felt most as you and he and none other sat in his 
study, or walked along the way, and talked together of life— 
of what it had been, what it was, and what it is to be. After 
such a treat, you returned to your room ‘‘walking on the table- 
lands of life.’’ ‘ 

Of course, we knew most of Dr. Garrison in his connection 
with this institution. As a counsellor to students, and in di- 
recting student affairs, he exhibited rare wisdom and ability. 
He was true, and stood bravely for the right, but always in such 
a way that he rarely gave offense. His stand for moderation, 
and against extremes, was always a powerful factor in smoothing 
the troubled seas of student. life. 

As a teacher, he was careful, accurate, and inspiring. He 
hated prejudice that leads one from the truth of history. I 
have never known one whom I believed to be more accurate 
and nearly correct in the facts and interpretation of history 
than was Dr. Garrison. Yet he was a man of sentiment and 
deep feeling, and many times thrilled and inspired his classes 
by reciting literary gems touching on and illustrating historical 
periods and conditions. And as he recited these gems (of which 
he knew a remarkable number), the poetry in them was pictured 
in the good man’s face, and the music of his heart played upon 
his countenance. 

Others will tell more of his scholarship and great learning as 
exhibited in his historical works. Suffice it to say that, though 
busy as a teacher, he found time for much original investigation 
among historical documents, and wrote a number of very import- 
ant historical works, which rank among the best in the land. 

I hesitate to speak of his home life, the meagerness of words 
is sO inadequate to picture it, and because it seems that it is 
one of those holy things which exist to be seen, contemplated, 
and admired, but not to be defiled by words. But I was often 
around Dr. Garrison’s home, and the last time I saw him, ate at 
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his table. He had a great heart, and I know he loved his family 
with every fibre of it. The faces of the family group around the 
family table, and the very atmosphere surrounding them, were 
a stinging rebuke to unhappiness in the home, and a heavenlike 
eulogy on the beauty of family affection. 

You who have labored long and assiduously for the good of 
the University of Texas, have lost one of your most helpful and 
truest fellow workers. We-who have gone out from this in- 
stitution have parted from a personality to whom we are deeply 
indebted for the service he has done us. May the memory of 
his life so inspire our hearts and enlarge our souls that we may 
fill the place made vacant by his going from us, and carry on 
the work which he did s9 well while he was with us. 


ADDRESS ON BEHALF OF THE STUDENTS 
- BY LUTHER SIDNEY HOFFMAN, OF DENTON 


We meet this morning with a feeling of deep sadness to honor 
the memory of Dr. Garrison. Jt seems as strange as it is un- 
fortunate that the two men who had been longest in the Fac- 
ulty of the University should have been taken away by the 


hand of death within the same year and by the same fatal mala- 
dy. No one, perhaps, has brought more honor to the University 


than did Dr. Garrison. The services which were rendered by 
him to Texas and the Scuthwest in his study of the contradic- 
tions which our history contains will remain as a monument to 
his intellect. The services which he gave so freely in fostering 
the growth and well-being of this institution are the surest 
proofs of his unselfishness and his devotion to his adopted 
school. But above all this, the sweetness of his life and the 
purity of his soul, will remain and will go down in the lives of 
those who knew him, to be forever a testimony to his upright 
and Christian character. It is of this last that I wish especially 
to speak, because it was this that so endeared him to those 
who were his students. 

It has been said that ‘‘’The evil which men do lives after them, 
the good is oft mterred with their bones.’’ It can be said of 
this man that only the good which he did remains of him, be- 
cause he did no evil. 
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To those of us who were in his classes and were with him 
every day, his loss is keenest felt. I do not remember ever to 
have seen him enter the lecture room but that a kindly twinkle 
was 1n his eye and a smile was about his lips. It seemed to us 
that his very presence breathed a spirit of reverence and calm 
that none of us ever could resist, and we would gather about 
him as he would have gathered round a father to learn the 
story of a nation’s life and to partake—perhaps all uncon- 
sciously to ourselves—of the nobility of our instructor’s soul. 
As one of the young ladies of last year said, ‘‘It always 
seemed as if the ight of heaven were beaming through his face 
right down among us.’’ The spirit of Christianity has never 
made men proud nor boastful, but it softens and sweetens the 
lives of them so that all may receive the goodness of it. Surely 
did the spirit of righteousness pervade the soul of him who 
has passed away, for never did-a life come within the powerful 
influence of his own but that it went away strengthened by its 
rugged character and uplifted by its quiet purity. 

I remember the last time I ever saw Dr. Garrison. He came 
out of ‘1is office door and stood with head bowed down—the 
picture ox a great, tired old man. I[ think it was commencement 
week. The students were passing by him on out into the world 
_ beyond. A tear stole down his cheek as he looked into the future 
and saw the temptations that would beset them all. Some he 
knew would go down and perhaps be lost, while others—and a 
smile flitted like a ray of sunshine across his face—would lead 
men ‘on io higher and better things, and would thus pass on 
into the lives of others in an ever-increasing circle the things 
for which he had striven so long and those high ideals which had 
shaped his own pure life. 


MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FACULTY 


On Sunday, July 3, 1910, Dr. George Pierce Garrison, senior 
member of this Faculty, passed from among us. For more 
than a quarter of a century he has served this institution loy- 
ally and well. We who knew him best recall the care and pains- 
taking which characterized his work, both as a teacher and an 
investigator. His interest in the living as well as his search 
for truth, never flagged. A man of the highest ideals, an ear- 
nest Christian, a true friend of humanity, a teacher of rare in- 
sight, he won the respect and the love of his associates in the 
Faculty and in the student body. As a historian his works 
have met the approval of scholars in this and other lands. As 
a colleague his kindly manner, good judgment and open-mind- 
edness, endeared him to us. Our loss has indeed been great, and 
to his stricken family we tender our deepest sympathy. 

As evidence of our respect for Dr. Garrison and of our ap- 
preciation of his great service to this University, we recommend 
that this memorial be spread upon the minutes of the Faculty, 
and that a copy be furnished his family. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOLS 


With profound sorrow we record the death of Dr. George 
Pierce Garrison. 

For nine of the thirteen sessions of the University Summer 
Schools, Dr. Garrison served as a member of this Committee. 
Wise in council, loyal to every good purpose, mature in judg- 
ment, he rendered a service of the highest value. And now 
that he has gone from among us, we appreciate more fully than 
hitherto the nobleness of his life; a life devoted to education 
and the moral uplift of his fellow man. His strong personality 
and strength of character will long influence for good his 
colleagues and students. Truly, the University and the State 
have suffered a grievous loss. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE UNIVERSITY CLUB 


The members of the University Club, deeply sensible of their 
great loss in the death of Dr. George Pierce Garrison, their 
former president, desire to express their love and admiration of 
him as a man and an associate. A member of the club from its 
inception, past president and member of its executive commit- 
tee, he did much to further its interests and to secure for it the 
-ecommodious home it now occupies. In the midst of a busy life 
he found time to promote this and similar enterprises for the 
comfort and enjoyment of others. The loss, however, is not 
ours alone; the State has lost a most worthy citizen, the Univer- 
sity a distinguished professor, and the community a loyal friend. 

To the members of his family we tender our sincere sympathy. 
Tio them and to us there will ever remain the inspiration of a 
courageous and manly lite. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE TOWN AND GOWN CLUB 


George Pierce Garrison, for many years an active member of 
the Town and Gown Club, died at his home, in Austin, on 
July 3, 1910. Professor of American history in the University 
of Texas, editor of the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, the author of important books and articles relating 
to the history of Texas, a teacher who possessed the power of 
influencing in vital ways those who entered his classes, a 
gentleman cherishing the highest ideals, a genial companion, 
Professor Garrison was a man whose death has deprived the 
Town and Gown Club of a member whose training made unus- 
ually valuable his contributions to the discussions of this Club. 
Texas has lost a distinguished and patriotic citizen, and the 
University of Texas has lost an investigator of reputation. 

In sincere if inadequate words the Town and Gown Club de- 
sires to record its deep appreciation of George Pierce Garrison. 
It is a privilege to have known him and to be permitted to share 
in the general grief caused by his untimely death. The Town 
and Gown Club approves most heartily of the statements made 
in his honor in the Record of the University, in the Quarterly 
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of the Historical Association, and in the press of the State. 
The memory of him will long abide, inspiring us with the 
fortitude and earnestness, the cheerfulness and the kindliness 
that he possessed in such large measure. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE OUTLOOK CLUB 


Recognizing the hand of a loving Father in the taking away 
to even higher duties and loftier service our dear friend, Dr. 
George P. Garrison, we, the members of the Outlook Club, bow 
in reverent submission. 

Realizing the sorrow of his devoted wife and daughters and 
other loved ones, we wish to express our deep sympathy. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE STUDENTS AND FACULTY OF THE 
SAM HOUSTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 


Whereas, The students and faculty of the Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute have, with deep sorrow, learned of the death of 
Dr. George P. Garrison; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State of Texas has lost one of its greatest 
citizens, one of its most consecrated teachers, one of its most 
perfect Christian gentlemen. All Texas, aye, the Nation, is 
debtor to him for his life-work as a Christian and as a teacher. 
We desire to record in this manner our deep-felt gratitude and 
appreciation of the work of this great and good man, whom 
God in His infinite wisdom has seen fit to sever from his beloved 
family and his State. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased. 


BESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF STEWARDS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY METHODIST CHURCH, SOUTH 


We, your committee, appointed to draft resolutions upon the 
death of Dr. George P. Garrison, beg to submit the following 
as our expressions: In behalf of the officers and members of 
the University Methodist Church of Austin, we wish to express 
our high appreciation of the services of the late Dr. Geo. P. 
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Garrison as President of the Board of Trustees, President of 
the Board of Directors of the corporation known as the ‘‘Uni- 
versity Methodist Church, South, of Austin, Texas;’’ Chairman 
of the Building Committee and a faithful member cf the Uni- 
versity Methodist Church, and to give expression to our deep 
sorrow in his death and to convey to his bereaved family our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy in the loss of husband and 
father. 

For twenty-two years an active member of this church, Dr. 
Garrison gave to it his service, efficient and intelligent as it 
was unsé.fish and devoted. 

As Chairman of the Building Committee he with his large vis- 
ion and wise counsel did much to bring to successful completion 
the beautiful new edifice now occupied by this church. In a very 
real sense this building will stand a lasting monument to his 
unwavering faith in a great undertaking, to his wisdom in fore- 
seeing the needs of adequate equipment for the great work of 
this church and to his generous gift of time, money, and per- 
sonal services in bringing the plans to a successful termination. 

On motion it was ordered by the Board of Stewards that a 
copies of these resolutions be furnished to the members of the 
family of the deceased and to the Texas Christian Advocate. 


2—Record. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE PIERCE GARRISON: AN APPRE- 
CIATION* 


BY EUGENE C. BARKER, PH. D., ADJUNCT PROFESSOR 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


On July 3, Professor George Pierce Garrison died at his home 
in Austin, less than fifty-seven years of age. He had been . 
identified with the life of the University of Texas for twenty-six 
years, longer than any other man has ever been, and, with one 
possible exception, more intimately than any other. Through 
his activities as a member of the University Faculty his influ- 
ence has been woven into the very life of the state. He em- 
bodied the highest type of the modern college professor, and it 
is of him in that character that I have written. 

He considered it the first duty of a professor in a State Uni- 
versity to teach, and he was a remarkably successful teacher. 
His thorough knowledge of his subject, and his sincere and 
definite belief in its importance as a cultural, disciplinary, and 
practical study dignified both his subject and his profession. He 
believed that intimate acquaintance with the progressive, up- 
lifting forces of history, association with its great characters, 
appreciation of the finest expression of our civilization in hit- 
erature and art could not but enrich and soften the life of the 
earnest student; that study of the complex endless chain of 
cause and effect which history is could not but develop his logical 
faculties and prepare him to meet with wisdom the vital prob- 
lems of his own existence; that merely as an utilitarian science 
history repays its votaries with a broadened outlook, a clue, . 
albeit slight, to universal race psychology, and paths of ap- 
proach to most human problems not easily discovered by others. 
His sympathetic attitude won and held for the subject which 
he taught the abiding interest of a larger proportion of his stu- 
dents than it is the fortune of most teachers to reach. His study 
made him an optimist. He was never long cast down by the ap- 





*This paper was read at the library session of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at San Antonio, Texas, December 1, 1910. 
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parent victory of unworthy forees, because he never doubted 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness and truth. He had high 
ideals of personal and civie conduct, and possessed in rare de- 
gree the power, by clearly and honestly presenting the truth, 
of implanting those ideals in others. His interest in the students 
was not limited by the lecture-room or campus. An examination 
of the University Catalogue for the past ten years will show 
for him a term of service on every important faculty committee 
concerned with the physical, intellectual, and spiritual welfare 
of the student-body; while many a man and woman could tes- 
tify to the warm regard with which he followed their careers 
beyond college bounds. 


For the past fifteen years Dr. Garrison annually taught 
classes of from fifty to one hundred students, and it is chiefly 
through these that his impress has been wrought upon the edu- 
cational life of the state. Men and women who gratefully ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to him are now teaching in many 
of the schools and colleges of Texas, in the State University, 
and in the universities of other states. Two other agencies 
through which his influence has been strongly exerted for the 
uplift and development of his special field are the History 
Section »f the Texas State Teachers’ Association, and the Texas 
State Historical Association. The former was organized 
through his efforts in 1908, and though it has hardly yet found 
itself, its possibilities are abviously great. The latter was or- 
ganized in 1897 by the joint labor of Professor Garrison and one 
of his most brilliant and loveable students, the lamented Lester 
G. Bugbee. For thirteen years Professor Garrison edited The 
Quarterly of the Association, and it is now recognized by 
scholars as one of the best local historical publications in the 
United States. Teachers and former students of the Univer- 
sity need no reminder of his share in the improvement of his- 
tory teaching in Texas, but it is gratifying to know that his 
work was appreciated and honored elsewhere. An editorial in 
the latest number of The American Historical Review, the fore- 
most historical publication in this country and one of the fore- 
most in the world, declares that ‘‘it is not too much to say that 
he exerted more influence than all preceding students had ever 
exerted for the advancement and improvement of studies re- 
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specting the history of Texas’’; while letters from historians 
throughout the country uniformly bear witness to his modest 
demeanor and great worth. 

Besides his exertions through the direct channels of educa- 
tion in Texas, Professor Garrison long labored unobtrusively, 
but persistently, as was his wont, to secure the passage of a law 
which would place under efficient control the State Library and 
shape its activities toward the greatest usefulness to the people. 
In this he allied himself with the State Library Association, the 
State Teachers’ Association, and the Federation of Womens’ 
Clubs. In 1909 a law was passed which partially met his views, 
creating the Texas Library and Historical Commission. It is 
among the duties of the Commission ‘“‘to collect materials re- 
lating to the history of Texas and the adjoining States, to pre- 
serve, classify, and publish the manuscript archives, to en- 
courage historical work and research, and to aid and encourage 
public libraries.’’ As senior professor of history in the Uni- 
versity, Dr. Garrison was, ex officio, a member of the Commis- 


sion, and at its first meeting he was elected its chairman. Only ° 


his colleagues in the Commission know how wise and definite 
were his plans for realizing and developing to their fullest 
measure the important purposes of the law; and though we 
may not readily apprehend it, this is one of the directions in 
which his loss may be fraught with the gravest consequences ‘to 
the state. 

But Professor Garriscn was not content to limit his educa- 
tional field to one state of even the generous area of Texas. 


There was a larger public to be instructed. No state in the. 


Union, perhaps, has suffered greater injustice than has this at 
the hands of partisan historians; and in none, therefore, was 
the need so great for a sure-footed, sober champion. For this 
duty Dr. Garrison offered himself, and five substantial volumes 
and numerous magazine articles, the product of his ripe and 
accurate scholarship, make it impossible for future historians 
to repeat the injustice in ignorance. His volume on the west- 
ward extension of the United States is one of the best in a co- 
operative history of the United States in twenty-seven volumes 
written by twenty-five men who are conceded by historical 
scholars to stand at the head of their profession in America. 
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I have spoken of these various activities as obligations aris- 
ing from his position, and as such Dr. Garrison considered them, 
but he worked for the joy of working and not from the spur of 
duty. 

Dr. Garrison was a tower of strength to the Twenty-fourth — 
Street Methodist Church in Austin, a liberal supporter of the 
University Young Men’s Christian Association, and a generous 
helper of.every uplifting agency in the University community. 
For many years he taught an advanced class in Sunday school, 
and for a time he served as a trustee of the Austin public schools. 

Though born in Carrcilton, Georgia, Professor Garrison was 
in everything save birth a Texan. He venerated the state’s 
past and gloried in its future, but it is significant of the con- 
stancy of the man that at the time of his death he was a sub- 
secriber to the poor little weekly newspaper of his native town. 
He-came to Texas at the age of twenty, and taught school in 
Rusk and other counties of East Texas for five years. In 1879 
he went to Scotland, and in 1881 he took from the University 
of Edinburgh the degree of Literate in Arts (L. A.). The same 
year he returned to Texas, married, and began to teach a school 
at San Marcos. His health broke down in 1882, but two years 
on a ranch sufficiently restored it to enable him to accept in 1884 
an instructorship in English Literature and History in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, then just one year old. He was steadily pro- 
moted until 1897, when he reached the full rank of Professor of 
American History. The year before he had taken the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago. This rec- 
ord illustrates three characteristic traits, his ambition, his con- 
tinuousself-improvement, and his power of personal development. 
The last was the most striking. There was a certain youthful 
fibre of mind that lent perpetual freshness to his views and re- 
lieved from ultra-conservatism a natural cautiousness of tem- 
perament. The development of the University during the quar- 
ter of a century that he served it was marvelous, but friends 
who knew him best agree that it is not extravagant to say that 
his personal growth kept pace with that of the University. In 
1889 his life was threatened by tuberculosis, and his absolute 
recovery from that dread disease illustrates another of his fa- 
miliar characteristics, his brave determination; for in fact he 
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cured himself by rigidly following a regimen of diet and exer- — 
cise. In 1910 he died cf heart disease.’ ‘‘Such,’’ says Profes- 
sor Benedict, ‘‘is the bald outline of a life almost heroic.”’ He 
met the world front-forward, and instead of being embittered 
by the struggle against ill health and adverse conditions, emerged 
with a singular sweetness of character. He died in the midst 
of his valuable labors. A busy session had just closed, the last 
paper of the final examination had been read and the grades 
turned in to the office, and he lay down to rest before beginning 
a term in the Summer School; the proof sheets of a massive vol- 
ume of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, 
which he was editing, was upon his desk; he edited copy for the 
July number of The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association as he lay in bed; and he had just written an article 
on the Navy of Texas, which will shortly appear in Harper’s 
Magazine. This is as he would have it. The sadness of it 
is that we are no longer stimulated by his presence, and that 
the capital which he had accumulated for half a dozen other 
useful books is lost. 

It is pleasant to remember that Dr. Garrison tasted some of 
the joy that comes from the consciousness of success and of the 
love and esteem of friends. In commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his connection with the University his ad- 
mirers honored him with a banquet at the Driskill hotel in 
Austin, and presented him with a volume of letters written for 
the occasion by scores of friends throughout the country. Many 
are phrased in jesting guise, but all attest the genuine affection 
of the writers. 

To those who did not know him words ean not well describe 
him, but to his friends I may venture to hope that I have re- 
ralled some of the familiar qualities for which they held him 
dear. I have desired ito leave with you the impression of a 
sympathetic, painstaking, inspiring teacher, a productive scholar 
of broad and accurate learning, a conscientious citizen who never 
shirked a duty, a genial companion, a faithful friend, a warm- 
hearted, kindly man. | 


DR. GARRISON’S WRITINGS* 


BOOKS 


The Civil Government of Texas. Philadephia. Eldredge and 
Brother. 1898. 

The History of Federal Control of Congressional Elections. 
St. Louis. The Christian Publishing Company. 1900. 

Texas: A Contest of Civilizations. Boston. Houghton, Miff- 
lin and Company. 1903. 

Westward Extension (Volume XVII of The American N aie 
New York. Harper and Brothers. 1906. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas. 2 vol- 
umes. Volume 1 is Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1907, II; and volume II is Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1908, II (in press). Washing- 
ton. Government Printing Office. 


ARTICLES 


‘‘Another Texas Flag,’’ The Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, III, 170-176. ‘‘Guy Morrison Bryan,’’ 
Ibid., V, 121-136. ‘‘Richard Montgomery Swearingen,’”’ /did., 
VIII, 225-231. **The Summer School Movement,’’ The Univer- 
sity of Texas Record, II, 269-274. ‘‘ University Traditions,’’ 7bid., 
ITI, 112-118. ‘‘ Address at the Installation of President Hous- 
on,’’ Ibid., VII, 42-45. ‘‘Historical Address at the Inaugural 
of President Mezes,’’ Zéid., VIII, 261-278. ‘‘Address at the 
James B. Clark Memorial,’’ Ibid., IX, 125-128. ‘‘The Lot of 
the Reformer,’’ a faculty commencement address, University of 
Texas, June 16, 1891. ‘‘Utihtarian Education,’’ Public Opin- 
ion, 588-589, September 19, 1891. ‘‘A Woman’s Community in 
Texas,’’ The Charities Review, III, 28-46 (1893). ‘‘Texas,’’ 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia (1895). ‘‘Historians,’’ Popular 
Science Monthly, November, 1900. Reprinted in The Texan, 
December 11, 1900. ‘‘The Archivo General de Mexico,’’ The 
Nation, May 30, 1901. ‘‘Southwestern History in the South- 





*This bibliography was prepared by Professor H. Y. Benedict. 
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west,’? Annual Report of the American Historical As 


ican Texas,’’ The Connecticut Magazine, TX, No. 3. fe 
Stage of the Movement for the Annexation of Texas,” 1 
American Historical Review, X, 72-96. ‘‘A Memorandum a 
Moses Austin’s Journey’’ (1796-1797), a document edit 
annotations, The American Historical Review, V, 518-542. 
University of Texas and its New President,’’ Review of - 


Navy,’’ Harper’s Monthly Magazine, forthcoming. ‘Aon 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


GENERAL NOTES. 


September 28: Registration begins. 

October 1: ‘‘College Night;’’ President Mezes and others make 

addresses to men. Y. W. C. A. entertains 

Calendar of Fall freshman women. 

Term at Cctober 3: Fall Term classes begin. En- 
Austin roliment shows increase over last year of 
— about one hundred. 

October 8: Football, Texas plays Southwestern, 11-6. 

October 11: Freshman class organizes; Dean Battle addresses 
them. 

October 15: Texas plays Haskell Indians, 68-3. 

October 22: Board of Regents meets and prepares biennial 
report to the Governor and the Legislature. Texas plays Transyl- 
vania, 48-0. 

October 24: Y. M. C. A. in four-day campaign raises $9- 
861.30 from students and faculty to complete its building. 

October 27: Gift of $6,000 annually from anonymous donor for 
new chair of Domestic Science is announced. 

October 29: Texas plays A. P. I. (Auburn), 9-0. 

November 1: In student’s .election to fill vacancies R. E 
Capers is elected editor of Magazine, Thelbert Martin business manager 
of Cactus, and H. F. Grimes vice president of the Student’s Asso- 


ciation. 
November 2: Cornerstone of new Library is laid with Masonic 


ceremonies, Ex-Governor Sayers presiding, and Governor Campbell 
making the address. 

November 8: Harwood Stacy is elected captain of the baseball 
team for 1911. 

November 5: Texas plays Baylor at Waco; refusing to accept 
decision of referee, Baylor withdraws from game, and the referee 
declares game forfeited to Texas, 1-0. 

November 8: Y. M. C. A.-Y. W. C. A. picnic. 

November 9: Memorial exercises in honor of Dr. Garrison in 
University Auditorium. 

November 14: Texas plays A. & M. at Houston, 8-14. 

November 19: Texas plays Louisiana State University, 12-0. 
Professor Benedict lectures on ‘“‘The Solar System.”’ 

November 22: Annual banquet of Law Department at the Dris 
kill. 

November. 23: Texas Scrubs’ play West Texas’ Military 
Academy, 39-0. Annual reception of Engineering Department. 
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November 24: Thanksgiving Day, a holiday. Texas plays Okla- 
homa, 0-3. 

November 28: Governor-Elect Colquitt names new Board of 
Regents. 

November 29: Marshall A. Ramsdell is elected captain of the 
football team for 1911. 

December 1: Y.M.C. A. building fund is raised in full. 

December 6: Sophomores win inter-class championship. Coach 
Wasmund is re-elected by Athletic Council and accepts. 

December 8: Secretary Lomax lectures on “‘Cowboy Songs.” 

December 10: Z. S. Armstrong, a University student, is an- 
nounced eligible for appointment as Texas Rhodes Scholar at Oxford 
University. 

December 238: Fall Term ends. 


In general the work of the Fall Term has gone well. The 
weather has for the most part been agreeable, the health of the 
community excellent, the spirit of the whole 

The Work of the institution good. 

Kall Term The session opened as usual on the fourth 

Wednesday in September, this year the 28th. 

The admission examinations were held, as they were last year, on 

the opening Wednesday and the two days before, thus enabling 

the papers to be read in time for the successful candidates to com- 
plete their registration during registration week. 

Examination plays but a minor part in securing admission to 
the University. Out of the total number of 586 students admit- 
ted to the College of Arts and the Department of Engineering this 
fall, 10 (counting those who took the May examinations) were 
admitted wholly by examination; 5 by first-grade teachers’ certifi- 
cates plus examination; 1 by permanent teacher’s certificate; 5 by 
affiliated school diploma of less than 12 units’ value plus exami- 
nation; 389 by affiliated school diploma of the value of 12 units 
(the number required for admission); 84 by diploma of the value 
of more than 12 but less than 14 units; 42 by diploma of 14 
units’ value; 202 by diploma of more than 14 units’ value; 26 by 
diploma from a normal school; 100 by transfer from another 
college (67 in Texas, 33 outside of Texas); 72 by individual ap- 
-proval without examination (24 of this number having credit for 
some units, but less than the minimum of 12). 

The process of registration was this year facilitated by the regu- 
lation that each applicant should have thought out his course suffi- 
ciently to set down in writing on a special blank what he wanted, 
and in the case of old students that they should present along 
with their application an official statement of their previous work 
in the University. With this information before them the regis- 
tration committee were enabled to dispatch matters so well that 
everybody who wanted to register did so easily before the close 
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of Saturday, the last registration wi The greatest pressure is 
still in the Dean’s office. 

The following table shows the registration for the Fall Term 
of the past two years: 





Department. 1909. 1910. Increase. Decrease. 
RreTeeN OCU ATION. J os. cso ss 977 He we 96 
MTGE he ve ew eos eee es 230 254 24 Ve 
Lic 0, |, AAS gS Sia re 299 261 uy 38 
PREM al ttc! ase a bw vio a's 1,506 1,588 82 
Department of Medicine. 
MEN TPEETIS Nosy gc odie a sp eim elees 206 174 3 32 
Tn Ra. oiig parle 0) eee ets es 61 5 cP Ore 
RU SMM OOS yd xg da) ase aoa’, « 29 33 4 
CN Ee OE Pe 296 258 38 
PrOma VOUAIG). fc cob diene ke 8 1,802 1,846 44 


Changes in the staff were perhaps less numerous this year than 
usual, but still considerable. A list of the more important fol- 

lows: 

Faculty Changes As Secretary of the Faculties, John A. 

Lomax, formerly Registrar -of the University 
and later Associate Professor of English at the A. & M. College, 
has taken the place of John E. Rosser, who resigned last spring. 

Four new schools have been created: General Literature, Eco- 
nomics, Institutional History, and Government, the last three taking 
the place of the former school of Political Science. 

The staff of the School of Economics consists of L. H. Haney 
as Associate Professor and chairman, E. T. Milner as instructor, 
Lee Roy Pearson as fellow. 

In Institutional History Professor L, M. Keasbey is chairman, 
H. B. Whaling, fellow. 

In Government Adjunct Professor C. S. Potts is chairman, J. D. 
Stinson, fellow. 

Stark Young is chairman, with the rank of Adjunct Professor, 
in General Literature. 

In the School of Applied Mathematics Arnold Romberg succeeds 
A. D. Brodie as tutor. The Student Assistants are A. F. Daniel 
and V. M. Green. 

In botany, Dr. Mary S. Young succeeds Frederick A. Wolf as 
tutor. The student assistants are H. L. Schostag and R. A. Stud- 
halter. Instructor H. H. York is again absent on leave, pursuing 
-_ his studies at the Johns Hopkins University. 

In Chemistry, A. M. McAfee and L. F. Russ are succeeded as 
tutors by D. J. Brown and C. T. Dowell. The title of W. B. Duncan 
is changed from “Storekeeper” to “Curator.” 
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In the School of English there are fifteen members of the staff, 
in the place of thirteen last year. Stark Young, Instructor in 
English last year, now Adjunct Professor of General Literature, still 
gives two courses in English. H. W. Stilwell and Lee Ellison have 
been adder to the staff as tutors, and Bessie Cochran, fellow last 
year, has been advanced to tutor. In addition, Helen Harrison is 
now a fellow, and T. 8S. Montgomery and Hamah Smith are student 
assistants. 

In the School of Geology this year’s student assistants are Mark 
Lemmon and John Abe March. 

The School of History has seen more changes than any other. Of 
last year’s staff of eight, Adjunct Professor Barker and Instructor 
Ramsdell alone remain. The new members are W. R. Manning, 
Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American History; A. C. Krey, In- 
structor in Mediaeval History; T. W. Riker, Instructor in Modern 
European History; F. B. Marsh, Instructor in Ancient Histery; M. 
J. Levy, Fellow in Mediaeval History; and T. A. Knight, student 
assistant in Ancient History. 

To the School of Latin, Instructor Roberta Lavender returns 
from her leave of absence, and Mary Mobley has been added as 
student assistant. Tutor Williams has retired. 

To the School of Philosophy, Marguerite Calfee has been added 
as student assistant. 

In Physics, Instructor Lulu Bailey has returned from her leave 
of absence, making two instructors this year instead of one. There 
is, in consequence, but one fellow, Arnold Romberg, instead of 
two last year, and two student assistants, C. G. Smith and R. R. 
Nelson, instead of three. 

In Zoology, Tutor May M. Jarvis has returned from her year’s - 
leave of absence. E. R. Kellersberger is student assistant. 

In Germanic Languages, Greek, Mathematics, Public Speaking, 
and Romance Languages the staff is unchanged. 

In the Department of Education, Instructor Frederick Eby has 
been made Adjunct Professor of the History of Education, and 
H. L. Pritchett student assistant. Grace Nash has been made fel- 
low in the Philosophy of Education and in the Art of Teaching. 
As chairman of the School of the Art of Teaching, Associate Pro- 
fessor Bird T. Baldwin succeeds Associate Professor F. HB. Far- 
rington. 

In the Department of Engineering the School of Architecture 
has at last been inaugurated, with Adjunct Professor H. F. Kuehne 
as chairman. 

In the School of Civil Engineering the student assistants are now 
Offie Leonard, E. C. Rowe, J. B. Upchurch, and W. M, Eliot. 

The staff in Drawing has been completely changed. H. G. Live- 
say is now instructor, H. R. Thomas and Julian Montgomery stu- 
dent assistants. 
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In Electrical Engineering, H. C. Weaver has been advanced from 
tutor to instructor, and W. L. Eyres has been added as fellow. 

The staff of the School of Mining Engineering is unchanged. 

In the Department of Law the quizmasters are now John HE. 
Hickman, Jesse J. Lee, and G. O. Bateman (in place of W. L. L. 
Moore, who resigned November 8). C. M. Caldwell and W. G. 
Miller are assistant librarians. . 

The Department of Extension has been ub tea by the addition 
of John A. Lomax as Assistant Director and A. §. Blankenship as 
Extension Visitor for Rural Schools. 

Physical training for men this year is under the direction of 
Adjunct Professor W. EH. Metzenthin. He is assisted by M. C. 
Crawford, B. I. Dudley, and J. E. McComb. 

As director of the women’s gymnasium, Eunice Aden, assistant 
director last year, succeeds Miss Wright. Her assistant is Annie 
Lee Cosby. Mary Broad is basket-ball coach. 

In the Library, Grace Prather retires as assistant, and Annie 
C. Hill is added. Miss Hall, the cataloguer, has lately retired on 
account of trouble with her eyes. 
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Bird Thomas Baldwin was born at Marshallton, Pa., May 31, 
1875. He was educated in the public schools of that State. After 
teaching in rural schools for two years, he 

Bird Thomas entered Swarthmore College. His college 
Baldwin: Education course was interrupted by two years of teach- 
ing as vice-principal of the Swarthmore High 

School. While at college he was the recipient of a number of dis- 
tinctions for scholarship, including appointments as Assistant in 
Zoology and Traveling Fellow. He received the degree of B. S. in 
1900. His graduate study included the following: one year, 1900-1, 
in Psychology and Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania; 
several summers and three regular sessions, 1902-5, as a graduate 
student, Assistant in Psychology and Logic, Assistant in Educa- 
tion, and Thayer Scholar at Harvard University; and the summer 
of 1906 at the University of Leipzig. He received the Master of 
Arts degree from Harvard University in 1903 and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1905. In addition to his four years of 
experience before graduation, Dr. Baldwin has held the following 
teaching positions: Principal of the Friends’ Schools, Moorestown, 
Lecturer in Psychology and Education, Swarthmore College, 1906- 
10; Lecturer in Psychology and Education, University of Chicago, 
1909-10 (while on leave of absence from West Chester and Swarth- 
more); Professor-elect of Education, University of Pittsburg, 1910. 
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Dr. Baldwin has published a number of articles, including “Associations 
Under the Influence of Different Ideals,” Harvard Studies in Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. II, 1906, and a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Psychology, a Syllabus 
Designed to Meet the Needs of the First-Year Students,’ West Ches- 
ter, 1908. He has also written a number of reviews for educational 
magazines, has prepared a Bulletin for the Extension Department of 
the University of Texas, comprising a selected and annotated list of 
Books on Educational Improvement and Social Reform, and has pre- 
pared another Bulletin to be published in 1911, on The Physical Diag- 
nosis of School Children. 

In 1904 Dr. Baldwin was married to Miss Claudia C. Wilbur, of 
West Chester, Pa. Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin have one child, Bird Wilbur,- 
born on July 1, 1909. Ho NERS 





Lewis Henry Haney, who succeeds Professor Johnson as Associate 
Professor of Economics, was born thirty-one years ago in Eureka, 
Illinois. He attended the public schools of 
Lewis Henry Kankakee and Chicago, and the High School 
Haney: Economics at Normal, Illinois. During the years 1899- 
1901 he was a student at the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, and from 1901 to 1904 he was at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. He was graduated B. A. from Dartmouth in 1903, and M. A. 
in 1904, and held the Parker Traveling Fellowship during his last 
year there. The years 1904-6 he spent in graduate study in Eco- 
nomics and United States History at the University of Wisconsin, 
receiving the degree of Ph. D. in 1906. 

Dr. Haney’s graduating thesis was entitled “‘A Congressional His- 
tory of Railways to 1850.’’ Besides this he has published “‘A Con- 
gressional History of Railways,’ in two volumes, and a volume en- 
titled ‘“‘The History of Economic Thought’’; also several important 
articles in the Hconomic Bulletin, the publication of the Michigan 
Academy of Science and American Statist Association, and the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. 

His teaching positions are as follows: Instructor and Assistant 
Professor of Economics in the University of Iowa, 1906-8, and As- 
sistant Professor of Economics in the University of Michigan, 
1908-10. He has also held the post of Expert in the Census 
Bureau (summer of 1904) and of Field Agent for the Wisconsin 
State Tax Commission (summer of 1905), and was connected with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research in New York City in 1908, and 
in 1909 served as Special Examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

He is a member of the Chi Phi, of Phi Beta Kappa, and of the 
Congregational Church. He was married in 1906 to Miss Anna M. 
Stephenson, of Oak Point, Illinois. 





William Ray Manning, called to the University last summer as 
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Adjunct Professor of History, was born in Marshall County, Kan- 
sas, on December 26, 1871. He attended the 
William Ray public schools of Marshall County for a num- 
Manning: History ber of years, and in 1892 entered upon a 
course of study at Baker University. He re- 
ceived from this institution the degree of B. A. in 1899. He then 
entered the University of Kansas for a year and a half of graduate 
work in History, Economics, and Sociology, and following this spent 
two and a half years in graduate study at the University of Chicago. 
From the University of Chicago he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, magna cum laude, in 1904. The summer of 1903 Dr. 
Manning devoted to resezrch in the historical archives of Seville, 
Madrid, Paris, and London, collecting materials for his doctoral 
dissertation, “The Nootka Sound Controversy,” a study which was 
awarded in 1904 the Justin Winsor prize of the American Historical 
Association. The summers of 1908, 1909, and 1910 he was con- 
nected with the Department of Historical Research of the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington. 

Dr. Manning has had several years of successful experience as 
teacher. He taught first in the public schools of Kansas (1891-2 
and 1894-5); was Tutor in History and English in Baker University 
(1897-9), and later was Instructor in English History in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas (1901-2); during the years 1904-7 was Instructor 
in History at Purdue University; and for the last three years has 
been Assistant Professor of European Diplomatic History at George 
Washington University. 

Besides his dissertation, Dr. Manning has published sundry edito- 
rials and book reviews in the American Journal of International 
Law, and has also contributed to the American Historical Review. 
He was married on May 26, 1903, to Miss Mabel Marvel, of Bald- 
win, Kansas, and has two children. 





John Avery Lomax, appointed in June to the newly-created posi- 
tion of Assistant Director of the Department of Extension, was born 
in Holmes County, Mississippi, in 1872. The 

John Avery Lomax: next year his parents moved to Bosque County, 
Extension Texas, and the youthful Lomax made most of 

the journey overland in an ox wagon. He 

lived for about eighteen years on a ranch in Bosque County, getting 
his early education as best he could. At the age of twenty he 
spent a year at Granbury College, and he afterwards taught Eng- 
lish in the preparatory department of Weatherford College. He 
came to the University in 1895 and took his B. A. degree two years 
later. Immediately after his graduation he was appointed Registrar 
of the University. This place he held until 1903, when he resigned 
to become Instructor in English in the A. and M. College. From 
1904 to 1910 he served as Associate Professor of English at the 
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College, except for the year 1906-1907, which he spent in graduate ~ 
study at Harvard. He took the Master’s degree at the University 
of Texas in 1906 and at Harvard in 1907. Professor Lomax mar- 
ried Miss Bess B. Brown of Austin in 1904. They have two chil- 
dren, a girl and a boy. 

While Registrar of the University Professor Lomax was very ef- 
ficient, particularly in the important matter of finding work for 
poor students. Associated with the lamented L. G. Bugbee, he did 
much to reform and improve the conditions at Brackenridge Hall. 
One of his greatest qualifications for his present position is his in- 
tense interest in the progress and welfare of the poor girls and boys 
of Texas who are desirous of securing an education. Equipped 
with a large knowledge of Texas people and of Texas conditions, an 
excellent command of English, and sound common sense, he is 
admirably prepared to help in the building up of the Extension 
activities of the University and to act as secretary of the various 
faculties. 

Professor Lomax is the collector and editor of “Cowboy Songs 
and Other Frontier Ballads,’’ which has but recently been published. 
The work of collecting the material for this book has occupied 
more than all the spare time of six or seven years, and has demanded 
much travel and more correspondence. The songs themselves are 
very largely of Texas origin. 

Almost. a native of Texas, devoted to the best interests of the 
State, capable in many ways, fitted well for his multifarious duties, 
Professor Lomax is a valuable addition to the staff of the University. 

Hues 


To the headship of the School of Architecture established three 
Msn ago, the Regents called last year Mr. Hugo F. Kuehne, a 
native of Austin, and a graduate from the De- 
Hugo F. Kuehne partment of Engineering of the University 
Architecture of Texas. Mr. Kuehne was born January 
20, 1884, He attended the public schools of 
Austin, graduated from the High School in 1902. The same year 
he entered the University of Texas, and four years later received the 
degree of C. E. During his Senior year he was Student Assistant in ~ 
Drawing. The year following his graduation Mr. Kuehne went to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, having been appointed to a 
scholarship in this institution. Here he remained for two years, and 
in June, 1908, received the degree of Bachelor of Science in Archi- 
tecture. Since graduation, Mr. Kuehne has practiced his profession in 
Boston, and has supervised. numerous architectural enterprises of 
importance. He comes to the University with the rank of Adjunct 
Professor. 





August Charles Krey, was born near Stettin, Germany, June 29, 
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1887. At the age of four, he came to this country, making his home 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he received his 
August Charles Krey: early education. In 19038 Mr. Krey entered 
History the University of Wisconsin, and after four 
years’ residence there graduated with the degree 
of B. A. The year following his graduation he spent in advanced 
work in History in his Alma Mater, holding at the same time a 
scholarship in European History. At the end of this year he was ap- 
pointed Fellow in European History at the University of Illinois, but 
resigned this position to become Instructor in History in the Milwau- 
kee High School. In the fall of 1909 he returned to the University of 
Wisconsin, being elected Fellow in History there; but was called be- 
fore the end of the session to the headship of the Department of His- 
tory of the Milwaukee High School. This position he relinquished to 
come to the Univerity of Texas, as instructor in Mediaeval History. 
Mr. Krey’s baccalaureate thesis, “The Classical Learnings of John of 
Salisbury,’ was published a year ago by the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts, Letters, and Sciences. 


Frank Burr Marsh, was born at Big Rapids, Michigan, March 4, 

1880. His early education he received at the schools of that city. 

| In 1898 he entered the University of Michigan, 

Frank Burr Marsh: from which he graduated with the A, B. degree 

History in 1902, making Phi Beta Kappa. In the sum- 

mer of 1892 he went abroad for study and dur- 

ing the next year was a student at the University of Paris. In 1903 

he entered the graduate school of the University of Michigan, from 

which institution. he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 

1906. The title of his Doctor’s thesis is “English Rule in Gascony 

from 1199 to 1259, with Special Reference to the Towns and Towns- 
people.”’ 

In the summer of 1905 he pursued special studies in the Biblio- 
theqne Nationale, in Paris, and in the summer of 1907 in the Public 
Record Office in London. 

Dr. Marsh was Assistant in History at the University of Michigan, 
from 1903 to 1905, and Instructor in History from 1905 to 1910. - 


” 
! 


Thad W. Riker, was born November 2, 1880, at Stamford, Con- 

necticut, and attended the public schools at that place. He received 

the degree of B. S. from Princton University 

Thad W. Riker: in 1903, graduating cwm laude, and was award- 

History ed a special fellowship in Latin for the follow- 

ing year (1903-4). He received the degree of 

M. A. in classics in 1904. Since 1904 he has devoted his time to the 

study of history, spending one summer at the graduate school at 

Harvard University and subsequently pursuing a course of research 
3—Record. 
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at the University of Oxford. He spent three years there as a mem- 
ber of Queen’s College, and received the degree of B. Litt. (Oxon.) in 
1908. He was appointed an instructor in English History at Cornell 
University for the year 1909-10. 

Mr. Riker has contributed to the ‘American Historical Review, and 
has at present a book in press, entitled, ‘‘Henry Fox, First Lord Hol- 
land—a Study of the Career of an Highteenth Century Politician.” 

Mr. Riker is a member of the Bachelor’s Club at Princeton, and of 
Delta Upsilon and Phi Beta Kappa. 





oe 


Henry Gay Livesay comes of Virginia stock, but was born at Frank- 
fort, West Virginia, on March 26, 1883. He has studied at the 
University of West Virginia (1901-1903), the 
Henry Gay Livesay: Virginia Polytechnic Institute (1905-6), and 
Drawing Lehigh University (1908-1910), and has the 
degree of C. EH. from the last-named institution. Mr. Livesay has 
already held several important engineering positions, first, with the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, and later with the Virginia Rail- 
road. He comes to the University as Instructor in Drawing. 
Richard Gaines Tyler, who was called by the Regents to an 
Instructorship in Civil Engineering last June, was born in George- 
Richard Gaines town, Texas, on October 16, 1885. He pre- 
Tyler: Civil En- pared for college in the schools of Waco, going 
gineering from the high school there to Baylor Univer- 
sity in the fall of 1902. Three years later he entered the Univer- 
sity of Texas, taking up the study of Civil Engineering, and in 
June, 1908, he was graduated with the degree of C. EH. During 
the next year he was in the employ of the Arkansas Valley Sugar 
Beet and Irrigated Land Co. as assistant engineer. This position he 
‘gave up in September, 1909, to enter upon a course of study at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, from which institution he 
received last spring the degree of Bachelor of Science. Mr. Tyler 
was married on June 5, 1910, to Miss Addie M. Tedford, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 





Albert Silvanus Blankenship, appointed last May to the newly- 
created position of Extension Lecturer to Rural Schools in the De- 
Albert Silvanus partment of Extension, was born in Coryell 
Blankenship: county, Texas, in 1880. His parents were 
Extension pioneer settlers in the county and his early 
school training was entirely obtained in the local schools. After 
mastering the curriculum he taught for several years in the schools 
where he had been trained. In 1900 he came to the University, 
and four years later he took his degree. Returning to his home, he 
served as principal of the Gatesville High School for a year, when 
he was elected County Superintendent of Coryell county. This 
position he held until called to the University last spring. H. Yuk 
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Dr. Mary S. Young, wao takes the place of Mr. F. A. Wolf as 

Tutor in Botany, received her B. A. degree from Wellesley College 

Mary S. Young: in 1895. The two following years, 1895-1897, 

Botany she taught in a private school at Sullivan, Mo. 

The period from 1898-1906 was spent as a 

teacher in Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. In 1907, after a 

year of graduate work at the University of Chicago, she received her 

A. M. Fcllowing this she was given.a Fellowship in Botany at the 

University of Chicago, and received her Ph. D. degree at the end 
of two years. ) 

Miss Young has published two very creditable pieces of work, as 
follows: “The Male Gametophyte of Dacrydiam,” Bot. Gaz., 44, 189- 
196, 1907, and ‘“‘The Morphology of the Podocarpineae,”’ Bot. Gaz., 50, 
81-100, 1910. WoT) GE 


Miss Bessie Cochran, Tutor in English, was born: in Georgetown, 
Texas, but grew up in Austin. She attended the Austin public 
Bessie Cochran: schools, from which she entered the University 
English of Texas in 1905. In the University she made 
an unusual record as.a student, being presi- 
dent of the Ashbel Literary Society in 1908 and again in 1909, as- 
sociate editor of the Magazine in 1907-08, student assistant in Eng- 
lish in 1907-08, and a Phi Beta Kappa. She received the degree 
of B. A. in 1909. Last year she served as Fellow in English, and 
secured her Master’s degree. Miss Cochran is a member of: the 
Pi Beta Phi fraternity. 


Henry Wesley Stilwell was born on the fourth of August, 1886, in 
the Hall community, three miles north of Lone Oak, Hunt County, 
Henry Wesley Stil- Texas. Here he spent the first four years of 
well: English his life. When he was five years old, his 
father moved to the little village of Lone Oak, 
where he has lived ever since. He received his preparatory training 
in the Lone Oak public schools, graduating from the Lone Oak High 
School in May, 1902. In September, 1904, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Texas. He returned for the Fall Term of 1905, but because 
of illness he was out from January, 1906, until January, 1907. In 
June, 1909, he received from the University his B. A. degree, and 
in his Senior year he was elected to membership in the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. During the session of 1908-09 he was Student-As- 
sistant in Education. The session of 1909-10 he spent as teacher of 
English in the Waxahachie High School. On November 3, 1909, he 
was married to Miss Jessie Maud Weatherly of his home town. He 
comes to the University as Tutor in English. 


Lee Ellison was born in Birmingham, Ala., December 20, 1883. He 
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received his early education in the public schools of Alabama and © 
Texas, and in 1903 he entered the Sam Hous- 
ton Normal Institute at Huntsville, graduating 
two years later. In the fall of 1905 he en- 
tanei the University of Texas, where he remained for two years. 
During the session of 1907-08 he was principal of the Mineola High 
School, but the following year he was again a student in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Resuming his work in the public schools, he be- 
came head of the department of English in the San Angelo High 
School during the session of 1909-10. In June, 1910, he was 
elected to a Fellowship in English in the University of Texas for 
the session of 1910-11. At the beginning of the present session he 
was promoted to a tutorship in English. 


Lee Ellison: 
English 


Denton Jacobs: Brown, Tutor in Chemistry, was born at Hampton, 
Pennsylvania, on April 13, 1882. He was trained for college in 
Denton Jacobs the public schools of his native State and at 
Brown: Chem- the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Ship- 
istry pensburg, from which he graduated in 1899. 

He subseauently taught school for three years, and then spent four 
and a half years in business, in Pittsburg. In 1906 he entered the — 
University of Texas, and took his Bachelor of Arts last June. 





The University Summer School for 1910 had a net enrollment of 
762, 465 in the Summer School proper and 297 in the Summer Nor- 


mal. 
The registration of courses in the Summer 


The Summer Normal was as follows: Agriculture, 18; Alge- 
Schools of bra, 90; Arithmetic, 106; Bookkeeping, 12; 
1910 Chemistry, 17; Civics, 86; Geography, 97; 


Geometry (Plane), 107; Geometry (Solid), 8; 
Grammar and Composition, 107; History of Education, 82; History 
(General), 88; History (Texas), 96; History (Uniteq States), 92; 
Literature, 63; Methods and management, 146; Method in Primary 
Grades, 100; Physics, 105; Physiology, 96; Psychology, 84; Public 
School Art, 40; Public School Music, 33; School Law, 97; Trigo- 
nometry, 14. 

In the College of Arts the registration was as follows: Botany, 
13; History, 102; Latin, 64; Mathematics, 146; Physics, 37; Politi- 
cal science, 76; Spanish, 30. In the Department of Education the 
total registration was 286. 

Especially noteworthy was the increase in the number of students 
in the advanced courses. Noteworthy also was the small number of 
drops and changes in courses. The rank and file of the student 
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body were, as in former years, remarkably diligent in their studies 
and with but few exceptions exceedingly eager to learn. 

For the first time the Woman’s Building was opened up to Sum- 
mer School students. The innovation seemed in every way to justify 
itself. Miss Casis made a most efficient manager of the building. 
Miss Casis also acted as Dean of Women. 


There were the usual number of Saturday evening lectures during 
the term. On June 25 Professor Primer lectured on ‘‘Theodor 
Koerner, the Soldier-Poet during the Napoleonic Wars;”’ on July 2 
. Professor Eby, of the Department of Education, lectured on the sub- 
ject, “Is Modern Education Morally Unsound?” on July 9 Adjunct 
Professor Campbell delivered an address on ‘‘Milton as Man and 
Poet;’’ and on the following Saturday evening Professor Heald lec- 
tured on “‘Symptoms of Plant Disease.’”’ The series of lectures 
came to an end on July 23 with an address by State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction F. W. Bralley. There were also. several round 
table discussions, in which the usual interest was displayed. 

For the session of 1911 the Dean of the Summer School recom- 
mended that the Regents make an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars for the maintenance of the Summer Schools. This would 
make it possible to add a number of new and important courses, es- 
pecially in advanced subjects, and thus would serve to bring to 
the University more students who spend their summers at wealthier 
institutions in the East and North. The Summer School is one of 
the most economical yet one of the most useful branches of the 
University. 


The Fourteenth Biennial Report of the Board of Regents of the 

University to the Governor and the Legislature is dated September 

15, 1910, and ‘‘with appendix omitted,” oc- 

The Regents’ cupies twenty-five closely printed pages of the 

Report Bulletin. In it are set forth, as is customary, 

what the University has accomplished in the 

past two years, and the lines of progress which the Regents believe 

should be followed in the future. By those intimately associated 

with the work of the University the announcements as to the future 

policy of the institution are always read with special interest. A 
- gsummary of this report with numerous excerpts from it follows. 


The report begins with the statement that the organization, con- 
duct, and maintenance of the educational system of the State ‘“‘is 
probably the largest task of statesmanship in Texas at the present 
time.’’ Despite the great interest of the people of Texas in educa- 
tion, it is recognized that the schools of the State from primary 
schools to University have “suffered in organization and mainte- 
nance.” It is also recognized “that the higher educational institu- 
tions are forced, by the method employed for their support, into an 
unwise entanglement with political forces and agencies. The desire 
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of the people that these evils should be corrected has been made 
clear.’’ The urgent necessity for the removal of the University from 
the turmoil of politics by the levy of a special tax for its support, 
instead of the present plan of relying on biennial appropriations 
from the general revenue, and by giving longer terms to the Regents, 
is frequently stressed throughout the report. It is evidently a strong 
desire of the governing body to effect this change. 


The first subject considered in the main body of the report is 
“The Functions of a State University.’’ The statement is made that 
a State University owes its State something more than the efficient. 
service rendered by privately endowed institutions. It should not 
only impart knowledge, prepare men for the learned professions, 
make contributions to human knowledge, but it must fit those en- 
trusted to its charge for useful citizenship. It must see that its 
graduates are not only men and women of culture, but skilled and 
honorable workers. At least equally important with the prepara- 
tion of men for their future occupations, is the fitting of the young 
women for the duties of the homes that most of them are to manage. 
“The teaching of a State University should therefore be profoundly 
sound, practical, preparing its students concretely for life. 

“But the services of a State University should not be limited to 
its students in residence. It should be prepared, by lectures, demon- 
strations, bulletins, and correspondence courses, to bring higher 
educational advantages to all the men and women of the State who 
need them and want them, and to bring these advantages in such 
practical form that the people can use and profit by them. This 
is not easy to do, but the beginnings in this direction already made 
should be developed until this work is as well and thoroughly done 
here as in other States. 

“Finally, a State University that does its full duty should apply 
the scientific knowledge of its learned faculty, and the resources of 
its library and laboratories, to the uses of industry, manufacture 
and trade. For the success of modern business is grounded in 
applied science, and the University should be prepared to answer 
every scientific question that arises in the course of business con- 
ducted in the State. Its faculty has the information or can lay its 
hands upon it, and should hold it at the disposal of the business men 
concerned.” * * * 

“The questions the officers of the State will wish to consider, in 
dealing with the University are the following: First, which of the 
services due from the University are being rendered acceptably? 
Second, which of these services should: be more thoroughly per- 
formed, or are yet to be undertaken? These questions deserve 
thorough consideration. If the University is to be removed from 
politics, pursuant to the demand earlier mentioned, it must be 
placed in a position to do its duty adequately. As long as it is not 
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so situated, it will be forced to apply biennially to the Legislature 
for further facilities.”’ 


Under ‘‘Services Rendered’? the enrollment of the University is 
thus set forth: ; 


“The table given below shows the number of students who have 
received training at the University each second year beginning with 
1905-06. 


Growth of the University 


Increase Per Increase Per 
1905-06 1907-08 1909-10 4yrs. Cent. 2yrs. Cent. 





College of Arts..... 767 934 1024 257 33 90 9 
OS 247 308 304 BT 23 4 i 
ny DY ft 2 273 315 236 37 -13 (A ap ass 
GS a ee 285 280 297 12 4 Ligasa6 
Summer Session ..... 444 625 848 404 I Wi) pis as 
Depart. of Extension.... .... 334 aoe .ty- oot 
Pr De mce ctr tite a's 2016 2462 3043 1027 SAT Sh Sees 


“These figures show a remarkable growth: 23 per cent in two 
years and 51 per cent in four years, a rate probably unsurpassed by 
any University in the United States for the period concerned. While 
the College of Arts and the Law Department have participated in 
the growth largely, the greatest gain has been in the Summer 
School.”’ 


In passing it may not be amiss to say that these figures are not 
quite accurate in one respect. The total number for each year does 
not take account of duplicates in adding the net total for the regular 
session to the net total enrollment of the Summer Schools. About 
one hundred and fifty students are thus counted twice. A number 
of resident students are also enrolled in the Department of Extension. 
If such duplication be taken into account the total number of students 
even if it be deemed necessary to include Summer School and Ex- 
tension students, will fall considerably below 2,900. 


“Admission Requirements” occupy two paragraphs. The advance in 
admission requirements in all departments of the University has not 
caused a depletion in attendance, but has brought to the institution 
students better prepared for its work. At the same time it has 
strengthened the weaker high schools. The broadening of the require- 
ments so as to include agriculture, bookkeeping, domestic science, 
manual training, stenography, and other subjects is also called to at- 
tention. The happy relations with high schools, it is stated, are 
largely due to the visitation of schools. More than one man will be 
required to do this work ’f it is to be carried on with unimpaired 
efficiency 
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Other paragraphs call attention to the suppression of idleness and 
the absence of hazing and rushes among the students. The success 
of the honor system under which all written class work is conducted, 
is said to be due largely to the enforcement of the system by the 
Students’ Council. 

Hopes are expressed that the system will soon be as firmly es- 
tablished in the University of Texas as in the University of Virginia. 
While the institution can officially have no part in the religious life 
of its students, it is bound “‘to be gratified at any wholesome activity 
in that direction.’’ Mention is made of the facts that the University 
stands second among the American colleges in the number of male 
students attending Bible classes; that of Texas colleges having a 
branch of the Y. M. C. A., the University has more than half the 
total number of Bible students; and that efforts to secure funds to 
complete the $75,000 building of the University Y. M. C. A. are 
meeting with success. 

Dealing with the Medical Department the report states that this 
Department has been officially investigated by Dr. Abraham Flexner, 
who visited one hundred and fifty, medical schools through the 
country, and summarized his conclusions in these words: 

“Fortunately a few schools can be named in different sections of 
the country which are doing their work well. The Johns Hopkins 
at Baltimore, the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia, West- 
ern Reserve at Cleveland, the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, 
and the University of Texas at Galveston, all appreciate what good 
medical teaching requires, and go far to provide it in all its essen- 
tial features.’’ } 

To offset the peculiar statement sometimes made that the Universi- 
ty is a ‘‘rich man’s school,” it is shown that twelve hundred students, 
or more accurately, six hundred each year were able to attend the Uni- 
versity during the past two years because of their personal earnings 
in waiting on tables, working in dairies and laundries, occupying 
clerical positions, and doing other honest labor. The setting aside 
of a student labor fund to increase the opportunities for such 
students is recommended. 

The work of preparing teachers for secondary schools in the State 
is spoken of as one of the most important services of the University. 
Provision for an adequate building for the Department of Educa- 
tion is urged. In another part of the report the estimated cost is 
put at $200,000. 

The paragraph on ‘Practical Service” is quoted in full: 

“Tt is unnecessary to point out in Texas that all effective education 
is practical. The provisions for education in public documents, 
statutes, and constitutions, since before the days of the Republic, 
plainly show the opinion of the people on the subject. But some 
uses of learning result in a quicker harvest, and these are more 
easily recognized as practical. Several beginnings, modest of neces- 
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sity, but significant, have been made in this direction during the last 
two years. Among them may be mentioned Extension work by 
means of Correspondence, Traveling Libraries, and Lectures; lec- 
tures and demonstrations in Domestic Science in Austin and in the 
rural districts of the State, made possible by the generous donation of 
a friend of the University; lectures and demonstrations dealing with 
rural school problems that directly concern nearly nine-tenths of the 
people of Texas; and a Testing Laboratory in which the thousands 
personally interested may have their lignites, clays, oils, building 
stones, etc., examined with a view of determining the uses to which 
they may most profitably be put. Already these infant departments 
have met with popular approval, and have brought to light demands 
for more complete service in these several directions.”’ 


It is then stated that the erection of a heating and power plant 
and of a library building, ordered by the last Legislature, has been 
undertaken in good faith, and that the policy thus established by the 
Legislature of using the entire Available Fund for building purposes, 
and providing for running expenses from the General Revenue must 
be adhered to in future. 

‘Services Due’’ are then considered. ‘‘Practical’’ service demands 
instruction in manual training, hydraulic engineering, architecture, 
sanitation, and training for teachers in a practice school. Elsewhere 
recommendations are made for establishment of chairs for instruc- 
tion in the subjects named, in business administration, and in jour- 
nalism. Large increases in the equipment and development of the 
Department of Extension are recommended. 

The report goes on: 

“Important as it is for the University to develop along ‘practical’ 
lines, its fundamental departments can not’ safely be weakened. 
These have been under-manned for many years. The average num- 
ber of students per instructor in the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States, most of them small colleges with most limited 
means, is twelve. The average number of students per instructor in 
the University of Texas is seventeen. In other words, our instruc- 
tors teach very nearly fifty per cent more students than are taught 
on the average by teachers in other colleges and universities. Such 
a state of affairs is not fair to our instructors, and, a more important 
consideration, is not fair to our splendid body of students. Teaching 
in classes that are too large is necessarily comparatively ineffective, 
for proper attention to individual needs is impossible. In library 
facilities and school and laboratory equipment, the University is also 
deficient; its Law Library is especially lacking, being, in fact, in- 
ferior to a number of private law libraries in this State. For the 
last ten years provision for these fundamental needs has been prac- 
tically stationary, although the student body has increased three-fold 
during that period. We had planned to make adequate provision in 
these directions during the past two years, but the requirement of 
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the Thirty-first Legislature that the Heating and Power Plant and 
the Library Building be erected absorbed practically the entire Avail- 
able University Fund, and rendered adequate provision for teaching 
and for current expenses and schools and laboratories impossible. 
Only by strengthening the University in these ways can its with- 
drawal from politics become an accomplished fact.’’ 

It is acknowledged that the plans given in detail for the develop- 
ment of the University fail to provide for ‘‘many of the services that 
a well equipped State University should perform. * * * No special 
provision is made for graduate work,’’ the provision for political 
science is inadequate, only a beginning is contemplated in Exten- 
sion, no instruction in forestry is included. 

As to land it is pointed out that the campus is entirely too small, — 
and that property about the University is increasing in price. 

“The most economical plan for the State would be to appropriate 
$250,000 for the purpose, and authorize the University to employ 
condemnation proceedings. This would probably effect a saving of 
$100,000 or more. If your honorable bodies think it best not to 
deal with the problem in so large a way, the same end can be ob- 
tained, though more slowly and expensively, by a relative moderate 
annual expenditure, the first installment to be used for the grounds 
of the Practice School. But by one means or another, it is impera- 
tive that a beginning should be made without delay. 

“‘How inadequately the University of Texas is supplied with build- 
ings, both in Austin and Galveston, appears from the following table, 
whose figures are taken from a report of the United States Bureau 
of Education for the year ending June 30, 1908. These are the 
latest figures available. 


State Cost of 
Buildings 

Californias yd seeet 6 tes nt Ps eee ee re ee ee $3,672,000 
THT Ogi io. sie eed eye pss Meee sence Tete tata lee cateee ta ee 2,816,000 
KAUSas Beso Sais Ravin’ eis’ wees bite Shae Metean catty ae 2,154,000 
MinmesOta® .'a. ie Sinise. Serine beteae hae dey Cae amndee ot bak tet nee ern 3,292,000 
MISSOUPL :". is \eohe gis! dee eet Bx cia hig Te OO cna! hile ap 25 IDEN tele emap aotne ig che 
Nebraska oc. 7s ei 6 arene te al Ste atofas ne Tal eee ee eee ee 1,438,000 
North® Carolinawncte 20 ee Go ie oe ee, 1,109,000 
Wisconsin )"\'.0. tm Coe eee ents eas ects se os Succes 3,502,000 
TOR AB oli 5's: lelee Wide <5 erates ee eee Nr ee. aria emma ka Os, fone 1 eed eee 832,000 


“The buildings necessary to enable the University to render the 
services due the people may be enumerated as follows: 1. Chemis- 
try Building (Main University); 2. Laboratory Building (Medical 
Department); 3. Education Building and Practice School; 4. 
Business Administration Building; 5. Domestic Science Building; 
6. Physics Building; 7. Museum of Texas History and Products; 
8. Museum of Natural Science: Zoology, Bacteriology, Pathology, 
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Histology, and Anatomy; 9. Administration Building; 10. Engi- 
neering Building, Civil and Mining;' 11. Building for Fine Arts; 
Music, Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture; 12. Commons; 13. 
Gymnasium; 14. Dormitories.”’ 


The special need for more dormitories is urged in a separate para- 
graph, which concludes thus: 


“To be properly equipped in this important respect the University 
should now have enough dormitories to house and board at least 
* twelve hundred students. The dormitories and other buildings men- 
‘tioned, needed partly by the Main University and partly by the Medi- 
cal Department, will cost in the aggregate between three and a half 
and four million dollars at a conservative estimate.’ But it is 
realized that little can be done each year with the funds available. 
The buildings urgently needed are a Medical Laboratory to cost $70,- 
000; an Education Building and Practice School, $200,000; addi- 
tions to Chemistry Building, $50,000. Besides these items $50,000 
more is needed to complete the Library. 


The proposed constitutional amendments providing for complete 
separation of the University and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas; for the expiration of the terms of two members 
of the Board of Regents each two years, thus removing the institu- 
tions from politics; and the granting to the separate Boards of 
further discretion in the investment of permanent funds of the two 
institutions, are all explained and their wisdom urged. 


Provision by statute for the special tax for maintenance is dis- 
cussed in two pages, concluding thus: 


“The following table will show that the rate mentioned is low in 
comparison with that of other State Universities, below which the 
University of Texas should not stand: 


Institution How ‘Rate in Additional Direct 
Provided Hundredths Legislative 
of Mill Appropriation 
SeULornia “is 4 Statute 30 $188,257.00 
MOlorado 92.78. 3°. Statute 40 100,000.00 
MiPCHIP anit, sss. Statute 374 9,000.00 
Minnesota ..... Statute 23 744,954.00 
PVCDTASKAN hy F chen Statute 100 49,875.00 
North Dakota ..Statute 33 1-3 74,000.00 


Wisconsin ..... Statute 29 243,000.00 


‘Tt will also be noted that the rates shown in the table have proved 
too low in the States enumerated. All the universities mentioned 
have had to appeal biennially to the State Legislatures for supple- 
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mentary appropriations, which they have received in the amounts 
shown in the table. Such a situation is very unfortunate and should 
not be allowed to exist in Texas. The removal of the State University 
from the biennial scramble for appropriations is one of the main 
purposes of a special tax, and this purpose is in large measure de- 
feated in the States mentioned. The mistake of these other States 
should not be repeated in Texas. It can be avoided by means of the 
moderate tax mentioned, 34-100 of a mill on the dollar of valuation. 
If the student body should not increase in numbers, a rate of 30-100 
of a mill might be sufficient. But the most accurate estimate we 
can make indicates an attendance of five thousand students in 
1918, an increase of 66 2-3 per cent, and, with any rate lower 
than 34-100 of a mill, this number of students will require an 
appeal to the Thirty-third Legislature for supplementary appro- 
priations or for an increase in the tax rate. We believe that the 
34-100 of a mill at issue is a small price to pay for the permanent 
removal of the University from the domain of political contention.” 
The remainder of the report is given up chiefly to statistics. 


Rv vAwaan 


The new library building is now well under way. Its construc- 
tion was authorized by the Board of Regents in January, 1910; the 
first earth was moved April 19; and the cor- 
The New University ner stone was laid with Masonic ceremonies 
Library Building and a speech by Governor Campbell, November 
2. It is confidently expected that it will be 
ready for occupancy before the opening of the next Fall Term. The 
completion of this building will bring relief and greater efficiency to 
the University in many ways. The presence of so much inflammable 
material in the Main Building greatly increases the fire risk; the 
weight of books is endangering the floors; the space is so inadequate 
as to cost the library much of its usefulness, and so on. 

The plans for the building, including the interior work, are now 
so nearly settled that a satisfactory description can be given. The 
accompanying cut, made from the architect’s drawing, shows ac- 
curately the future exterior. The style and material chosen (Span- 
ish Renaissance and cut limestone) are not like those of the older 
buildings on the campus. It was decided by the Regents, after much 
consideration, that only by making this departure could the begin- 
ning of a beautiful and fitting central group of University buildings 
be made. Sometime in the future, according to the scheme now 
definitely adopted, the present Main Building will be removed, and 
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in its place erected one nearly as large, conforming in architectural: 
design to the new Library. The Library is placed so that it will be 
at the proper position with relation to this future building, which 
will stand somewhat fartker back than the present one. Facing the 
library, at the opposite corner of this building, will be a _ struc- 
ture similar in size, intended for a museum. Thus a court, open to 
the south, surrounded on the other three sides by buildings of much 
beauty and delicacy of architecture, will be the central feature of 
the campus. Other buildings to be erected will be simpler in design, 
resembling perhaps the new heating plant in construction and 
material (yellow brick and rough stone), yet in essential conformity 
with the central group. 

To ensure consistent supervision in carrying out this plan its 
author, Mr. Cass Gilbert of New York, was appointed University 
Architect, and the Library is being built from his designs and under 
his supervision. Mr. Gilbert is one of the foremost men in his 
profession, a past President of the American Institute of Architects; 
member of the National Council of Fine Arts; architect of the New 
York Custom House, the Minnesota State Capitol, the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library, and the general plan for the University of Minnesota. 

The style selected is called ‘‘modified Spanish Renaissance.” This 
choice was naturally induced by the Spanish influence in Texas, and, 
since it was originally developed in a country whose climate and 
atmosphere is similar to that of Texas it is altogether suitable to 
the local conditions. The cut needs little explanation. The material 
is dressed limestone from Cedar Park, Texas, which will tone to a 
cream yellow; the roof is of dull red tile, varying in shade, The 
cornice is very deep, and, with the moulded courses and recessed 
windows gives plenty of variety to the exterior. The delicately de- 
signed wrought-iron balconies are an essential feature of the old 
Spanish palace, and add much to the charm of the facade. Around 
the windows, under the cornice, and in the medallions between the 
windows there will be used polychrome terra cotta in raised de- 
signs. The result will be a touch of dull blue and yellow to relieve 
the unvarying color of the limestone. A stone terrace topped with 
a stone and terra cotta balustrade extends around the front of the 
building, and provides a suitable setting. 

The censtruction of the building is designed for permanence and 
freedom from repair. A larger building could have been built for 
the money, but cheap construction was ruled out. The concrete 
foundations were pushed down to solid rock, although in places this 
meant forty feet of excavation. These foundations, as well as the 
walls, are uncommonly thick. Through the basement floor, through 
the foundation walls, and up the outside walls to ground level, runs 
a layer of waterproofing. The floors and roof are of reinforced con- 
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crete, supported on steel. The outside walls are of limestone backed 
with brick. In general the specifications rigidly require the best 
materials and the best workmanship. 

The building covers a space of 126 by 49 feet, with an extension 
in the rear 80 by 68. The essentials of the plan are: reading room 
in the front, up one flight of stairs; offices and administration rooms 
in the front of the rear extension; book stacks at the rear of all. 

The fact that the building had to fit into the general architectural 
scheme settled some of those features in advance, and in some ways 
it is not planned as it would have been could the exterior and the 
small matter of cost have been ignored, But it is thought that the 
interior arrangements, while not perfect, will work with ease and 
convenience. 

Some details of the plans may be touched briefly. The basement 
not shown in plan, contains, in the front, space for storage 
machinery, and a locker room for the staff. In the rear extension, 
front, is an entrance for the staff and for freight, an unpacking and 
general work room, and a toilet. In the rear is the bottom of the 
stack room. The ground floor contains four long narrow rooms 
under the reading room. These are not imperatively needed by the 
library now, and will be occupied for two or three years by the 
offices of the President, Dean, Auditor, and Registrar. Behind these 
is the stairway, a toilet and a large room usable for various library 
purposes, and behind these, again, the stack. The main, or ‘“‘first’’ 
floor contains the big reading room, capable of seating 325 students 
comfortably, the delivery room, librarian’s office, and cataloging 
room. Above the cataloging room and office a mezzanine floor will 
contain rooms of like size, for seminar purposes. It will be seen that 
the working rooms of the library are directly one above the other, 
connected by elevator; and that the delivery room, where books are 
given out and received, is at the center of the building, with 
all other rooms grouped close to it. 

The stack room occupies the rear of the building from basement 
to roof. It provides for seven levels of book cases, or “‘stacks’’, and 
can shelve about 200,000 volumes. The stacks will be of metal 
with marble floors. At the back of each level, next the rear win- 
dows, there will be tables for advanced students who are allowed 
access to the shelves. The automatic electric elevator will take an 
attendant°and a book truck to each level. Only five levels will be 
put in at present, and the space thus left at the top will be parti- 
tioned into seminar rooms, 

The reading room occupies the whole front of the building, main 
floor. According to the seating plan adopted, it will accommodate 
from 175 to 250 students. The big windows come down to the floor 
and admit ample light and all the breeze. The walls will be fin- 
ished with the same stone as the exterior. The roof is ‘open tim- 
bered’’, with decorative panels and some carving. Carved wooden 
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screens with suitable doors and openings will occupy the high arched 
openings in the cataloging and delivery rooms, and lobby. Book 
cases will line the walls. The floor will be covered with battleship 
linoleum. 

Special effort has been made to ensure the comfort of users of 
the library and to economize the time and strength of the staff. 
An up-to-date ‘indirect’? heating and ventilating system will be in- 
stalled, whereby automatically washed, tempered and humidified air 
will be driven to every part of the building. The whole building, 
including the book stacks, is piped for vacuum cleaning, and a Spen- 
cer Turbine cleaner will be installed in the basement. The automa- 
tic elevator has been mentioned. The seats, tables, and lights in 
the reading room will be specially designed with a view to comfort. 


When the administrative offices which will at first occupy the 
ground floor move elsewhere there will be space usable for various 
special rooms, such as the vault room for archives, etc., Seminar 
rooms; a periodical reading room; a room for the Hilliard Library; 
rooms for debate workers, etc. In general it is the plan of the 
library to provide seminar rooms only for those schools which have 
no buildings or laboratory rooms to which the books they need 
can be transferred. The Law and Chemical libraries are now in their 
respective buildings. The Botanical and Physical libraries are in the 
laboratories with which they are used. It is expected that soon the 
Engineering, Educational, and Zoological collections will be treated 
the same way. The central library will therefore contain the books 
of general interest, duplicates of many of mixed contents desired 
in both places, and the special collections, chiefly in language, liter- 
ature, history, economics, philosophy, art, etc., which have no home 
of their own. Including the law library of some 6000 volumes, the 
library numbers now about 73,000 volumes. The new building there- 
fore makes large allowance for growth. The reading room and ad- 
ministration space has been planned on a generous allowance. The 
stack room is not so large in proportion, but it can easily be ex- 
tended to the rear. 


It is recognized by educators everywhere that students will gain 
more mental training from their work if they are required to go out- 
side of their text-books and lecture notes and look up various phases 
of the subjects of their courses for themselves. Hence:the growing 
importance of the college library to the undergraduates. Its impor- 
tance for advanced students and the faculty has always been obvious. 
In addition, the college library, if adequately provided with funds 
and housed in a building such as the University of Texas is providing, 
can furnish for the students the better class of recreative reading; 
can give them a quiet and comfortable place for study; can supply 
rooms for special kinds of work needing special facilities; and can—. 
of equal, if not greater, value—surround the students with some 
suggestion at least of that atmosphere of studious quiet, of gracious 
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old-world culture, which Americans feel and envy in the libraries of 
the great old English universities. ) 

How much of this ideal can be realized in the new building, and how 
well it will prove to adapt itself to actual use, can only be surmised. 
The plans are the result of much thought and of a good deal of com- 
promise. The sum which it seemed possible to devote to the building, 
something over $250,000, is none too large, even for a University of 
less rapid growth than ours. It is thought, however, that the State 
of Texas will have ground for the belief that its University Library 
can welcome comparison with any library building, college or public, 
in the South. 

The action of the Legislature of 1909, and of Governor Campbell, 
made the construction of the library possible. The Board of Regents 
and the President of the University have for a number of years 
urgently recommended such action, and acted promptly when the 
’ the funds became available. When the final action was taken the 
Board was constituted as follows: T. S. Henderson, chairman; G. 
W. Brackenridge; T. B. Greenwood; Hampson Gary; A. W. Fly; A. 
W. Terrell; W. A. Johnson; W. T. Henry. Judge A. W. Terrell. 
chairman of the Building committee, took a special interest in the 
library and consistently demanded for it the best of workmanship 
and design. N. L. G. 


_ With the present session the University has instituted a_ series 
of public lectures by members of the Faculty. The first of this 
series was delivered on November 9 by Pro- 

Faculty Lectures fessor H. Y. Benedict, Head of the School of 

Applied Mathematics and Director of the De- 
partment of Extension. Professor Benedict’s subject was ‘“‘The 
Solar System,’ and his special concern was with the physical con- 
ditions that obtain on the planets, particularly the planets Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury. The lecture was delivered in Dr. Benedict’s 
best manner, and was illustrated with a most excellent supply of 
lantern slides. A heavy downpour of rain at the hour set for the 
lecture and throughout the evening doubtless kept away a good 
many that would otherwise have come; nevertheless, there was 
an audience of three or four hundred present. 

On the evening of December 8, the second of this series of lect- 
ures was delivered by Adjunct Professor Lomax on the ‘“‘Songs of 
the Cowpuncher.” Having had several years of patient and pains- 
taking investigation and collecting in the field of American bal- 
ladry, Professor Lomax is particularly well prepared to set forth 
in popular form the results of his study. He discussed the cowboy 
ballads in the making, the economic or practical value of the calls 
and melodies in the work with cattle, the kinds and range of 
subject-matter in the songs, the humor, pathos, tragedy, and frank 
realism of cowboy life, and the worthy service of the frontiersmen 
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in opening up and holding our Western plains. He also read and 
interpreted numerous ballads and snatches of songs to illustrate 
his observations and conclusions, and these never failed to call 
forth a hearty response from his audience. The point was made 
that the Western cowboy is a distinct type now rapidly passing 
away, and what is done in the way of preserving the actual records 
of his life and song must be done quickly, or it will be too late — 
to save much material of great value to the student of balladry ° 
and folk-lore. A further point brought out by Professor Lomax 
was, that when the cowboy has entirely disappeared, all that will 
be left of this unique phase of American life will be the songs and 
ballads made on the ranch, the trail, and the round-up. 


Two papers were read before the Fortnightly Club during the 
Fall Term, as follows: 

Professor Manning: “China and the Powers 

The Fortnightly since 1900.’’ } 

Club Mr. Baskervill: ‘“‘The English Temper of Ben 
Jonson.”’ 

Both these were up to the highest standards of papers presented 
to the Club in the past. Dr. Manning proved to be well informed on 
a subject so little known in this part of the world as the government 
of the Chinese Empire. His essay is a lucid discussion of problems 
affecting the whole civilized world in the immediate present. Mr. 
Baskervill’s essay was of less popular interest, and more definitely 
scholastic. In fact it is the introduction to a doctorate dissertation 
now being printed as the first of a series of University Studies in 
English. But it showed a breadth of scholarship and a grasp of de- 
tail beyond its particular field that marked it as unusual. " 

The surprising fact as to the term’s work of the Club is that in- 
stead of meeting fortnightly, it met bi-monthly. And the cause was 
not far to seek: lack of material. The Club has always endeavored 
to encourage research in the fields of language, literature, history, 
economics, philosophy, and pedogogy. Now in its fifth year, with 
a fairly representative membership in all these departments of. 
knowledge, it is meeting with much more difficulty in securing papers 
than ever before. Indeed, the Secertary states that he has been able 
to secure for this entire year the promise of only six papers, four of 
which come from one school. The inevitable conclusion to draw is 
that members of the Club, whether from lack of time, lack of inter- 
est, or lack of encouragement, have ceased to do research work. 

Present officers of the Club are: Dr. Barker, President; Dr. Yoa- 
kum, Secretary; and Dr. Campbell, Treasurer. 

R: Al 





The annual report of the “Co-Op” for 1909-1910 was published in 
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the last issue of The Record before being audited. During Novem- 

ber the accounts have been carefully examined 

The by Dr. E. L. Dodd, who reports to the Trustees 
“Co-Op” in part as follows: 

“Appointed by Professor Simonds to audit 
the books of the University Co-Operative Society, I have examined 
carefully the books, vouchers, and papers of this society for the year 
August 1, 1909, to August 1,,1910. A report of this year’s business 
has been given by Professor Benedict, and appears in the University 
of Texas Record, Vol. X, No. 2, July, 1910, on page 133. I have 
found this report to be correct in all essentials. It may be men- 
tioned that the amount of $678.41 due from publishers is an esti- 
mate. Publishers do not always allow for books returned to them 
just what is expected; but in the past the amounts actually allowed 
by publishers have been very close to the estimates. Again, it is 
the aim of the Society to pay in July all bills not previously paid 
so as to report no liabilities on August Ist. It always has happened 
that a few students have left in June without collecting their re- 
bates. These rebates have been paid if the students called for them 
in the fali, but the rebates are not always called for. The total to 
be returned in the fall, being small and unknown, has been ignored. 

“Hrom my examination, I am convinced that the records of the 
University Co-Operative Society are being faithfully, systematically, . 
and carefully kept. 

“November 26, 1910. (Signed) EK. L. Dodd.”’ 


Dr. Dodd’s report is too long to be printed in full and deals mainly 

- with matters of detail of little interest to the readers of The Record, 
The whole report is of course on file at the store, and, like all of the 
records of the ‘‘Co-Op,” is open to public inspection. 


Although a few more goods are being sold this year than last, 
the reductions in price put into effect this year have caused a de- 
crease in the “total sales,” which amount to $16,687.94 to December 


8. On the corresponding date last year the total sales were $16,- 
987.90. 


The ‘‘Co-Op”’ has outgrown its present quarters and must needs 
seek new lodgings. ‘To descend to what will shortly be called the 
“old library room’’, to build a store in the style of the new power 
plant, to move into a store off the edge of the campus, are three 
plans under consideration by the Trustees. Each plan has its merits, 
but it is needless to discuss them here. 

During 1909-1910, the Harvard Co-Operative Society, the largest 
college co-operative store in the country, sold goods to the amount of 
$365,248.28 at a gross profit of $71,612.05. During the past four- 
teen years our ‘“‘Co-Op’”’ nas sold $256,251.16 at a gross profit of 
$40,507.48. These gross profits translated into percentage give 19.6 
per cent and 15.8 per cent respectively, a showing not unfavorable to 
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Texas. On the other hand the Harvard Co-Op paid its members a 
9 per cent rebate while the Texas rebate was 5 per cent. The cost 
of running the Harvard Co-Op is about 14 per cent of total sales; 
the cost of running the Texas Co-Op is about 8 per cent. While all 
summary comparisons are likely to be unfair on account of differ- 
ences in conditions, the above figures are nevertheless gratifying to 
the management of the Texas ‘‘Co-Op’’. HP Xs ey 


The work of the Department of Extension during the first six 
months of its existence has already been summarized in The Record, 
Vol. 10, page 40. A comparison of this sum- 

The First Fifteen mary with the one now to be given will show 


Months of the De- the growth of the Department during the past | 


partment of Ex- nine months. 

tension The first catalogue of the Department was 
published in October, 1909. The 7000 copies 
of this catalogue were distributed almost immediately, and a second 
edition of 2000 copies supplied the demand for only a few months. 
A third edition of 8000 copies was therefore printed, and is being 
sent out daily as requests come in. Already several thousand copies 
of the third edition have been mailed. The press of the State has 
spoken most favorably of the work of the Department, several 
teachers’ institutes have passed resolutions endorsing it, and it is 
plain that the creation of the Department has been regarded as a 
clear indicaion of the interest of the University in the general wel- 

fare of Texas. 

Correspondence Division.—Since the creation of the Department 
the total registration for correspondence work in the various sub- 
jects offered has been as follows: Botany, 2; Civil Engineering, 2; 
Drawing, 0; Economics and Government, 12; Education, 52; Hlec- 
trical Engineering, 5; English, 99; French, 4; Geology, 2; German, 
44; Greek and Latin, 35; History, 78; Law, 52; Mathematics, 57; 
Mining, 0; Philosophy, 8; Public Speaking, 6; Spanish, 21; Zoology, 
3. Total 488. 

English 1f continues to be the largest “‘correspondence class’’, 


having enrolled since the beginning 48 students. About 400 per- 


sons have registered for the 483 courses, one person holding the re- 
cord with 11 courses. At present, 187 of the 483 registrations have 
been completed; 120 have secured University credit for the work, 
while the remaining 67 have dropped the work for various reasons. 
Many drop after doing all or nearly all of the work because Univer- 
sity credit is not particularly desired, and others drop because: of 
lack of time, and pressure of other duties. No one, so far, in drop- 
ping a course has expressed dissatisfaction. 

At first the correspondence courses were practically all of college 
grade. At present correspondence work is also offered in all the 
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subjects required for First-Grade, Permanent Primary, and Perma- 
nent State Teachers’ Certificates. ‘ 

Public Information and Welfare Division.—The work of this Divi- 
sion has been much advanced by the appointment of Mr. A. S. Blan- 
kenship, formerly County Superintendent of Coryell County, to the 
position of Extension Lecturer to Rural Schools. A brief account of 
Mr. Blankenship appears elsewhere in this issue of The Record. 

Already Mr. Blankenship has entered upon his task of visiting 
the Rurai Schools of Texas with zeal and efficiency. Working with 
the various County Superintendents, he is trying to help the Rural 
Schools, py personal visits and talks, by means of pamphlets dealing 
with varicus Rural School problems, by means of illustrated lectures, 
and by means of traveling apparatus and libraries. His work will 
be more fully described in a future issue of The Record. 

The Public Information and Welfare Division, with the help of 
Professors Potts, Baldwin, Shurter, Winkler, Rall, and others, is en- 
gaged in preparing bibliographies of important public questions. The 
following bibliographies and bulletins relating to school affairs have 
already been prepared, the first six have already been printed, and 
the others will shortly appear: 


“Prohibition.” 

“Penitentiary Reform.”’ 

“Commission Form of City Government.” 

“Municipal Ownership of Public Utilities.’ 

“Books on Educational Improvement and Social Reform.’ 
“Compulsory Education.” 

“Free Raw Material.”’ 

“Immigration.”’ 

“Women’s Suffrage.”’ 

“One-Room and Two-Room School Buildings.” 

“Determination of the Physical Condition of Pupils by Teachers.”’ 
‘School Gardens and Grounds.’’ 

“School Clubs.’’ 

“Rural School Libraries and Apparatus.”’ 

“The Teaching of Agriculture.”’ 

“County Institutes.’’ 

“Remodeling School Houses.’’ 

In addition to these bulletins containing lists of references, the De- 


partment has collected a few small traveling libraries on five or six 
of the subjects listed above, each library containing fifteen to twenty 
books and pamphlets. These are being sent out to debating clubs, 
to other similar organizations, and to individuals free of all expense 
except express charges. They may be kept for three weeks or longer, 
if they are not needed elsewhere. 


In connection with these traveling libraries and Pinlotine Professor 
Shurter is engaged in organizing a debating league among the 
affiliated schools. Favorable replies have come in from about forty 

schools. The plan includes the division of the State into districts 
the holding of contests in these districts, and the sending of the dis- 
trict winners to Austin for a final contest. The desire of the au- 
thorities of the affiliated schools to encourage debating among their 
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pupils, is most praiseworthy and must meet with the hearty approval 
of all patriotic citizens. 


The work of Mr. Blankenship and the publication of the bulletin 
on school buildings has aliready resulted in the building, in Texas 
so far as known, of about twenty ‘“‘model rural school buildings” 
variously situated. Mr. Blankenship began work last June. When 
the Department has money to buy microscopes and other suitable 
apparatus to loan for short periods to the rural schools, thereby en- 
couraging them to purchase such equipment for themselves, great 
will be the educational progress in the country schools and their 
progress will remove one great reproach from the people of Texas. 

Lecture Division.—To make an Irish bull, the future of the Lec- 
ture Division may be said to be entirely in front of it. Few lectures 
by members of the faculty are given over the State, though the num- 
ber this year is somewhat larger than usual. 

The Department of Extension has purchased four magic lanterns 
and a theusand slides illustrating school gardens, school buildings, 
school hygiene, and similar topics. This equipment is being loaned 
to County Superintendents for use in the rural schools. In order to 
avail themselves of these slides, a number of County Superintendents 
have purchased ‘‘Magic’’ lanterns for their respective counties. Mr. 
Blankenship devotes a considerable portion of his time to the giving 
and promoting of these lectures. This activity, however, belongs in 
the Public Information and Welfare Division rather than in the 
Lecture Division. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Extension have nearly exhausted its appropriation and 
until September 1, it must restrict its activities, complain of the high 
cost of living, and await further much-needed funds. 

Hy eyoe ie 


At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Abilene dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays, the following members of the Faculty 
were present: Professors Benedict and Ellis, 

The University and Associate Professors Henderson and Shurter,. 
the State Teachers’ Adjunct Professors Potts, Lomax, Young, and 
Association Instructors Payne and Rall. Papers were read 

by members of the Faculty as follows: by Pro- 

fessor Ellis, in the general session, on ‘“‘What Texas Is Doing in the 
Way of £chool Architecture and School Hygiene’’; by Dr. Rall, in 
the geneval session, on ‘‘What Texas Is Doing for the Physical Wel- 
fare of Her Children’; by Mr. Young before the English Section, 
on “‘Literature and the Man’’; by Professor Benedict, before the 
Mathematics and Science Section, on “The Correlation of Algebra, 
Geometry, and Trigonometry in the High School’. A paper by Dr. 
Ramsdell, ‘In Memory of Dr. Garrison,” was read before the History 
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-' Section, and an essay by Dr. Barker. on “Hunting for Sources in 

Mexico,” was announced in the same place, | 

A report by Adjunct Professor Eby on ‘‘Educational Progress Out- 
' side the State’’ was nresented in the General Session by Mr. T. H. 
'$helby. Before the English Section Dr. Payne led in a Round-Table 
discussion, and Drs. Benedict and Ellis and Professor Potts took 
- active part in sundry discussions in the General Session. Secretary 
Lomax presided over the English Section. Dr. Payne was elected 
as Chairman of the English Section for next year, and Dr. Benedict 
as Chairman of the Mathematics and Science Section. 


There has been thus far during the session of 1910-11 no social 
fuuction attended by a very large proportion of the University 
students. There are two principal reasons that 

Social Life at the may be assigned for this. One is that the 

University University attendance has grown to such pro- 
portions that it is now well-nigh impossible to 
give an entertainment on a very comprehensive scale, and the other 
is that there has been no suitable place in which to hold a very 
large affair. Perhaps when we get our new gymnasium that the 
alumni have promised, it may be possible for each class to give a 
reception in it during the school year that will be attended by prac- 
tically all the members of the respective classes. In the opinion of 
the writer this would be highly desirable, as it would tend to make 
the Socia! life of the University rather more homogeneous in its 
nature than is the case at present. 

In a place where there are so many young people gathered to- 
gether as at the University, the lack of facilities for large and elab- 
orate entertainments can scarcely keeo them from getting together 
for the purposes of becoming acquainted and enjoying the diversions 
of social life. Directly after the opening of the University all the 
Austin churches, following an annual custom, gave informal recep- 
tions for the students who were members of the respective denomi- 
nations. The freshman girls were eniertained by the girls of the 
upper classes with a reception in the Main Building, and with 
another reception at the University Club by the University Ladies’ 
Club. The sororities and some of the young ladies’ boarding houses 
have kept open house on the first Saturday evening of each 
month, the young ladies receiving their men friends between the 
hours of eight-thirty and ten-thirty. All these things have aided 
the University folks to become acquainted with one another. 

The football games were probably a more important factor in the 
social life of the University during the fall term of this year than 
they have ever been before. The attendance at all the games this 
season was unusually good, and the interest and enthusiasm in the 
performance of the team markedly greater than ever before. A 
crowd of probably seven hundred students went to Houston on the 
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fourteenth of November, to see our team play A. & M. Besides the 
game, they attended a dance given in their honor by the Houston 
alumni. 

There have also been numerous parties more in the line of regular 
social diversion. The fortnightly German Club dances have been 
well attended. Several of the fraternities gave informal dances at 
their houses, The girls of the Woman’s Building had two parties, 
one given by the older girls to the freshmen, and a second one in 
which the new girls returned the compliment. One of the most 
elaborate entertainments ever given in Austin was a dance given 
at Eighth Street Hall by the Misses Campbell. They have entertained 
very lavishly during their occupancy cf the Mansion, but this last 
party on the seventeenth of November was the climax of them all. 
Their hospitality on this occasion was enjoyed by many University 
friends. 

The University Club is the center of social life for the faculty. 
Every Saturday night is club night, and some sort of informal enter 
'tainment is arranged for these occasions. A reception for the new 
members of the teaching force and a very informal—though very 
enjoyable—Christmas party, was given at the Club House. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Mezes also gave a reception to the faculty at the begin- 
ning of the term. The younger members of the University Club crowd 
had an informal dance at Protection Hall in November. 


Each year Thanksgiving Day seems to grow in importance as a 
University social event. The various features that go to make up 
Thanksgiving at the University are enjoyed by more people than any- 
thing else that happens during the college year. Several days ahead 
all trains bring in crowds of old students and friends of the Univer- 
sity, and when the day itself arrives Austin seems to be overflowing 
with hospitality and the holiday spirit. Of course each and every 
person partakes of a regular Thanksgiving dinner, with turkey and 
cranberries and all the proper accessories. Some of the dinners this 
year were done on a rather excessive scale. The Woman’s 
Building had a very elaborate dinner with special decorations for the 
occasion and covers for over a hundred. One of the fraternities 
which was entertaining a house party of mothers and sisters and 
friends of the members, gave a dinner for sixty. It is the proper 
and customary thing to swallow the dessert course of one’s Thanks- 
giving dinner while putting on hat and coat to start for the football 
game. Everybody goes to that. The spectacle of all the grand- 
stands and bleachers and carriages and automobiles on every side ° 
overflowing with good-looking and well-dressed people rivals the 
game itself in interest. The Thanksgiving German was given at the 
Driskill Hotel, as usual, that night. It was not particularly different 
from Thanksgiving Germans of other years, though the arrangements 
for the accommodatien of the guests were managed rather better 
than usual, and consequently the four hundred people who attended 
it were repaid for going. T. S. H. 
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Judge John C. Townes, Dean of the Depart- 
ment of Law, presided at the meeting of the 
Association of American Law Schools, at Chat- 
tanooga, on August 22 and 23. Judge Townes’s address as President 
of the Association is entitled ‘“‘The Organization and Operation of a 
Law School.” It will be published in the next number of The Record. 


Miscellaneous 
Notes 





On Monday, August 22, Instructor J. W. Calhoun, of the School 
of Mathematics, was married to Miss Evelyn Scott at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Fort Worth. 


e 


Dr. M. B. Porter, Professor of Mathematics, represented the Uni- 
versity at the National Conservation Congress held in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, during the second week in Sentember. 


Mr. W. T. Hale, Instructor in English since 1907, is now pursuing 
a post-graduate course in English at Columbia University. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hale at Columbia are Mr. A. M. McAfee, until recently 
Tutor in Chemistry, and Mr. R. F. Jones, of the class of 1907. 


Dean T. U. Taylor, of the Department of Engineering, and Instruc- 
tor Alexander Duessen, of the School of Geology, along with Mr. J. 
B. Hawley, of Fort Worth, were employed by the City of Dallas 
recently as a beard of engineers to inquire into the conditions affect- 
ing the water supply of that city. 





Dr. F. W. Simonds, Professor of Geology, spent the early part of 
September in the library of the Walker Museum, University of 
Chicago, gathering references for a work on Physiography which he 
has now in hand. Later he visited the University of Wisconsin for 
the same purpose. From Madison he went to Devil’s Lake and 
Baraboo to study the Geology of that section. Dr. Simonds managed 
on his trip to add a number of valuable photographs to his already 
unique collection, 





On November 15th appeared the first issue of a University of Texas 
Bulletin for the Press, under the direction of Professor J. A. Lomax, 
Secretary of the Faculty and Assistant Director of the Department of 
Extension. The Bulletin is published bi-weekly. Its purpose is to 
furnish items of interest regarding University affairs, especially to 
the press of the State. 
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On September 28 Hon. Hampson Gary, one of the Board of Regents 
of the University, resigned as Regent to assume the position of Referee 
in Bankruptcy. Judge Gary was appointed Regent by Governor Camp- 
bell, and as a member of the Board had served the University most 
faithfully and efficiently. As Judge of the Bankruptcy Court he will 
have jurisdiction over some twenty-five or more counties in Middle and 
Northern Texas. 





In an article printed in the Dallas News of November 6, and in 
the Galveston News of November 7, Professor E. C. Barker, of the 
School of History, discussed the boundary dispute between Texas and 
New Mexico. The recent constitutional convention at Santa Fe 
claimed some two hundred square miles off the western edge of 
the Panhandle of Texas. Professor Barker shows that while New 
Mexico has an historical basis for her centention, the discussions in 
the United States Congress for the past few years have indicated 
a decided tendency to settle the boundary as it now exists. 





Graduates of the Unversity of Texas are employed as professors 
in a number of the leading universities of the country. For example 
the State Universities of Misouri, Michigan, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, Iowa, California, Oklahoma, Virginia, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
and the State College of Washington each has in its faculty a Univer- 
sity of Texas graduate. In addition to these institutions, Harvard 
University has three men on its faculty from the University of 
Texas, Johns Hopkins has two, and there is one each in the Peabody 
Normal, Northwestern University, Brvn Mawr College for Women, 
the University of Chicago, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, and McGill University of Montreal, Canada. 
The University of Texas employs fifty-six of its own graduates, whils 
hundreds more fill other important positions as superintendents, 
principals, and teachers in the schools of Texas. The A. & M. College 
of Texas has four University of Texas men on its instructing force. 


The University Club has instituted during the Fall Term a series 
of Saturday evening addresses and entertainments. On November 5 
Dr. Barker and Dean Sutton told of their experiences in Mexico 
City on the occasion of the Centennial Celebration of Mexican Inde- 
pendence, and in particular of their hospitable treatment as repre- 
sentatives of the University at the founding of a Mexican National 
University. On November 19 a reception was held in honor of the 
new members of the Club and their wives. On November 26 Dr. 
Benedict delivered a lecture on the University of Wisconsin, where 
he visited during the summer. On Decmber 17, a Baby Show was 
held at the Club. To this function the entire families of all members 
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_of the. Club were invited. The hours between five and eight were 
~ given over largely to entertaining the faculty children, and to supper, 
which had been provided by the various members of the Club, and was 
‘served in picnic fashion. Later on, there was dancing. The affair 
was a most enjoyable one in every respect. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The registration in the Department for the Fall Term of 1910-11, 
numbers 298, showing an increase over the registration for the same 
term of 1909-10 of 24, or about 9 per cent. 
Fall Term There are 72 mer and 226 women registered 
Registration in the Department, as compared with 58 men 
and 216 women, for the same time last year, 

showing a relative increase in the number of men. 





Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, a biographical sketch of whom appears else- 
- where, comes to the University as an Associate Professor of the 
Art of Teaching tec fill the vacancy caused by 

Change in the resignation of Dr. Farrington, who has 
Faculty gone to Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 

sity. Dr. Baldwin has had an extensive train- 

inz in the field of education, both practical and theoretical, and has 
had wide experience as a teacher of education, both in normal 
schools and universities. He resigned a position as Professor of 
Education to which he had been elected at the University of Pitts- 
burg to come to Texas. 





Dean W. S. Sutton was granted a leave of absence by the Board 
of Regents, beginning the last of November, 1910. The leave is 
primarily for the purpose of rest and recupera- 
Dr. Sutton’s Leave tion. Dr. Sutton has worked continuously in 
of Absence the University since his first connection there- 
with in 1897, and has worked every summer as 
Dean of the Summer Schools for the past thirteen years. He visited 
Mexico during August and September of the past summer as one of 
the official representatives of the University on the occasion of the 
centennial celebration of Mexican independence. This involved attend- 
ance upon many functions and gave him little opportunity for rest. 
-He will probably be absent from the University until February or 
March, 1911. In Dr. Sutton’s absence Dr. Ellis is Acting-Dean, 
Professors Henderson and Eby are conducting his classes, and Mr. 
Keen is in charge of the work of the Committee on Admission from 
Other Colleges 





As usual the members of the Department Faculty have given 
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considerable time to the advancement of the educational interests 
of the State outside the University. Some of 

Outside Work of this work is indicated in what follows. 

the Faculty Dr. Sutton compiled a report on Moral 
Phases of Public Education in Texas, for the 
Religious Education Association of America. He also delivered a 
number of addresses, including one before the Austin City Teachers’ 
Institute, and one before the Travis County Institute. On Nevember 
18th, he delivered his inaugural address as President of the Texas 
Academy of Science on the subject “The Attitude of Men of Science 
Toward Educational Criticism.” 

Dr. Ellis addressed the Texas Congress of Mothers, which met in 
Austin during October, and the Texas State Teachers’ Association at 
its annual meeting at Abilene on the subject ‘““‘What Texas is Doing 
in the Way of School Architecture and Hygiene.” He prepared for 
the Conference for Education in Texas, its Bulletin No. 25, pub- 
lished in December on the Relation of Education to the Economic 
Development of the State. | 

Professor Henderson made the following addresses: on Septem- 
ber 5th, an educational address before the city and county Teachers’ 
Institute at Belton; on September 30th, a similar address at New 
Braunfels before the city and county Institute; on November 25th, 
an address on-Admission to College by Certificate before the North 
Texas Teachers’ Association at Van Alstyne; on December 10th, at 
the Whitis School, Austin, an address to the Senior class on “The 
Transition from High School to College.” In addition Professor Hen- 
derson attended the annual meeting cf the Association of Colleges 
and Prepartory Schools of the Southern States, held at Athens, 
Georgia, November 3rd, 4th, and 5th. He went as official representa- 
tive of the University and presented an important paper on the 
System of Admission to College by Certificate. Professor Henderson 
has made an extensive study of this question, investigating conditions 
in every State University in the United States. He was made Chair- 
man of a committee composed of representatives of the Southern 
colleges and preparatory schools to prepare for the next meeting of 
the Association a report on plans for the accrediting of high schools. 
At the State Teachers’ Association at Abilene, Professor Henderson 
presented a report as Chairman of the Committee on the Relation 
of High Schools and Colleges in Texas. 

On December 3rd, Dr. Baldwin addressed the Austin City 
Teachers’ Institute on ‘‘Moral Instruction in the Elementary Grades.” 
On December 28th, he presented to the American Psychological 
Association and the Educational Section of American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at its annual meeting in Minneapolis, 
a study entitled “Individual Differences in Correlations of the Phys- 
ical Growth of Elementary and High School Pupils.” 


During the Fall Term Dr. Eby made the following addresses: on 
August 13th, before the Williamson County Sunday School Associa- 
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tion at Georgetown an address on “The Function of the Sunday School 
in Education;” before the Conference on Child Welfare held in Octo- 
ber at Austin a report on the work of the Texas Sunday School Asso- 
ciation; on November 13th, before the Fort Bend County Teachers’ 
Institute at Rosenburg, an address on The Progress of Education; 
and on December 1st, before the annual meeting of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at San Antenio, an address on Industrial 
Education as a Necessary Factor in Compulsory Education. In 
addition Dr. Eby prepared for the State Teachers’ Association at Abi- 
lene a report of the Committee on Educational Progress Outside the 
State, of which Committee he was Chairman. 

Dr. Rall addressed the Texas and Pacific Teachers’ Association 
on November 25th, at Cisco, on the subject ‘“‘The Schools and Their 
Critics.” He likewise addressed the Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting at Abilene on “What Texas Is Doing for the 
Physical Training of Her School Children.” Dr. Rall has also prepared 
a bulletin for the Department of Exiension consisting of a class- 
ified and annotated bibliography on Compulsory Education and 
Child Labor. eR: 


—_—_—___ 


THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


There have been enrolled during the Fall Term two-hundred and 
fifty-four bona fide engineering students. This list does not include 
several Academic students who take some of the engineering 
courses. There has been an earnestness of purpose exhibited during 
the whole Fall Term, and this seriousness was not confined to the 
upper classmen but pervaded the ranks of the first-year men as well. 
There are only eleven students that were forced to withdraw for not 
keeping up with their work during the Fall Term; of which 
only three were first-year men, two second-year men, three third 
year men, and three. fourth-year men. Executive clemency was 
extended in a few cases where the students presented written evi- 
dence that they had been sick and that this sickness extended over 
a substantial period of the Fall Term’s work. Another factor 
that was allowed to have weight was outside work, which was 
indulged in by some of the students as a ways and means of exis’. 
ence. No student that was working for his board was sent away 
from the University. 

The chief event of the Fall Term and the annual event of the 
whole Engineering Department was the Engineers’ Reception, which 
occured on the afternoon and night of November 23rd. A new 
feature was added this year, a feature of far-reaching importance 
and interest. This was the ‘‘Open House,’’ which was given in the 
afternoon before the night reception. By actual count eight hundred 
and fourteen persons availed themselves of the cordial invitation of 
the Engineers and went through the Engineering Building and 
Laboratories. 
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The practical work in the laboratory instruction was so arranged 
that a visitor saw nearly every phase of it for the whole year. The 
Civil Engineering students were seen making, mixing, and molding 
cement in the proper forms to test its strength later. Other students 
were breaking specimens of cement in the testing machines. In the 
laboratory for the testing the streneth of materials, students were 
at work on two big testing machines, finding the compressive . 
strength of wooden blocks and bricks, while another set of students 
in the same room was finding the tensile strength of steel rods. 
In the hydraulic labaratory three sets of students were at work. 
The first set was finding the accuracy of the ordinary house meters. | 
Five meters of different makes were cornected in a series so that the 
same water ran through them all and was caught in a tub and meas- 
urzd accurately and weighed. It was a surprise to the _ visitors 
to learn that not one of the meters registered with absolute accur- 
acy. A second set of students was making a test of the horse-power 
developed by the famous Doble water wheel so much used in Califor-. 
nia. In this the students ascertained the pressure of the water, the - 
weight of the water, its velocity of approach and the horse-power 
generated by the motor. A third set of students was making tests of 
the accuracy of the ordinary theoretical weir, which was done by cal- 
culating the amount of water by the weir formula and measuring it 
accurately by weight. 

In the mining laboratory a set of students were found operating 
the jig, which is a machine for separating the mineral or ore from . 
the worthless gangue, another set was determining the melting point of 
various metals by means of the thermo-electric pyrometer, and still 
another --* was illustrating the panning of gold ores. 

In the electrical laboratory there were direct and alternating 
current generators and motors in overation, The students were 
performing an experiment to show the effect of leading and lagging 
current upon the external characteristics of a three-phase generator. 
The leading or lagging current was obtained by means of a 
synchronous converter from the three-phase generator. 

The ‘“‘talking arc’’ was demonstrated in the Electrical Engineering 
lecture room, and showed an ordinary lamp which was made to. 
reproduce sound. 

On the second floor in the Instrument laboratory the University 
of Texas branch of the A. I. E. E. had an exhibit showing the various 
electrical cooking utensils and other electrical appliances of interest 
to the housewife. In this room coffee was served to the guests by 
four beautiful University young ladies. TT. Usa 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The largest attendance we have ever had in the Law Department, 
was in the session of 1908-9, when it reached 385, the Junior Class. 
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alone numbering 220. This was the first effect of the publication 
of the fact that the entrance requirements to the Department were 
to be raised at the opening of the session of 1909-10. With the 
beginning of that session the additional requirements operated in the 
opposite way and reduced the number of Juniors, so that last year 
the attendance was only 320, and for the first time in the history 
of the Department the Middle Class was larger than either of the 
others, This session the depleting process is affecting two classes, 
the Middle and Junior, and consequently we have only 286, one 
hundred short of our high-water mark in 1908-9, There are 150 
who entered as regular students and 136 admitted on individual 
approval. There are 238 candidates for the LL. B, 6 for the LL. M. 
degree, and 42 who are not candidates for a degree. Of the regular 
students, 62 are Juniors, 33 are Middles, and 51 are Seniors. Of those 
admitted on individual approval, 68 are Juniors, 43 are in the Middle 
Class, and 25 are Seniors. Since the opening of the session, 3 Juniors, 5 
from the Middle Class, and 2 Senisrs, have withdrawn. 

The increased requirements as te academic work and age have 
improved the general average of the students, both as to efficiency 
in work and general deportment. This compensates for the loss in 
numbers. Not only have the requirements for admission been 
raised, but we are requiring more academic work after matricula- 
tion, so that under existing rules no student can obtain an LL. B. 
Degree who has not at least seven and one-third Academic courses, 
and all of the admission units required for entrance into’ the 
Academic Department, and three years of law work, to his credit; 
so. that in the agregate the LL. B. degree, at its lowest, represents 
the equivalent in class hours of twenty and one-third Academic 
courses, and, in most instances, a good deal more, 

This session, for the first time in a long while, we are effering 
a Master’s Degree in Law. To be eligible as a candidate for this 
degree, the student must hold a Bachelor’s Degree in Arts or its 
equivalent, must do all the work necessary for the Bachelor’s Degree 
in law and an appreciable amount of law electives or advanced work 
in academic subjects closely related to the law, in all of which he 
must make an average of 90 per cent or over, and prepare a thesis 
on some law topic. 

Our curriculum includes the following subjects: In the Junior 
year Blackstone, American Elementary Law, Criminal Law, Amer- 
ican Government, Torts, Criminal Procedure, Contracts, English 
Government, Pleading, Sales, and Governments of Continental Eur- 
ope; in the Middle Class, Agency, Bailments and Carriers, Commer- 
cial Paper, Partnership, Middle Equity, Evidence, Advanced Texas 
Practice, Suretyship and Real Property, and in the Senior Class 
Senior Equity, Wills and Administration, Constitutional Law, Federal 
Practice, Private Corporations, Municipal Corporations, Public Service 
Corporations, International Law, Conflict of Laws, and Practice 
Court. . ; 
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The teaching force and the secretary are the same as last year. 
There have been no changes in the topics taught by the different 
prefessors from last year except in the case of American Govern- 
ment given in the Fall term and now taught by Professor Potts. 
This course in Government was introduced last year with a view 
to familiarizing the coming lawyers of the State with our political 
institutions and also with those of England and one of two of the 
continental nations of Europe. The Fall Term is given to the study 
of Government in America, the Winter Term to England, and the 
Spring Term to the continental countries. Quite a large number 
of our students, sooner or later, are in the Legislature, and a much 
larger number take an active and influential part in political mat- 
ters, and it is thought desirable to have them better trained in gen- 
eral governmental ideas than had been heretofore required, hence 
this court was instituted. It is proving both interesting and helpful, 
and we hope that it will be a real benefit not only to the students 
themselves, but to their several communities and to the State at 
large. 


The work of the Department this year has been very satisfactory. 
The student body is earnest, faithful, and capable. The student who 
takes the full three years’ work successfully leaves the institution 
well trained and informed as to the rules of substantive law. We 
really need a larger faculty so that more attention can be given to 
the training in practice in its different aspects. It is the earnest 
desire of the present faculty to do more along this line than its time 
and opportunities will permit. The lack of this training is quite a 
handicap temporarily to the graduates. They get the information 
necessary to make skillful practitioners quite rapidly when they go 
to the bar, but their lack of training here subjects them to temporary 
embarrassment, which in our judgment could, and ought to be, pre- 
vented in a large measure, 


We also need better opportunity for doing work toward the Mas- 
ter’s Degree. Texas is rapidly becoming, what she has for many 
years claimed to be, one of the leading States of the Union, and 
the men that are trained at her institutions of learning should be 
equipped for service not only state-wide, but as broad as the nation. 
The undergraduate work trains men to be good lawyers and good 
citizens. We would like very much to add to this training, oppor- 
tunities for culture along broader and more cosmopolitan lines. 
Plans for the Master’s work are fairly well wrought out and the 
student material is practically ready, but we must wait for an 
enlarged faculty before the work can actually be done. 


§. CAT: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The Regents »>nd Faculty, realizing that very little time is allotted 
the student of the Medical Department for physical exercise, have 
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this year endeavored to supply this want by 

Athletic arranging opportunities therefor. To this end 

Activities they have built a handball court and two 

tennis courts on the campus, and have ar- 

ranged for dressing rooms and a shower bath. Also a tennis court 

has been built for the young ladies living at University Hall. This 

court has been placed directly west of the Hall so that it may be 
convenient for the ladies. 


The handball court is constructed of cement, of proper size with 
cement side walls and wire netting roof over the main part of the 
court and netting at the sides and back. This makes a most ex- 
cellent arrangement, and already the students are making good use 
of it. Since it is an out-door court, they will get the benefit of open- 
air exercise, a very desirable thing. Moreover, it is situated right 
at the college building, hence the men can spend the hours between 
classes, thus utilizing time which might otherwise be spent in loiter- 
ing about the corridors. The tennis courts in the front of the 
building add much to the appearance, and will be used a great deal 
next spring. 

Plans are already under way to organize a baseball team to repre- 
sent the Department in the spring of 1911. We have many good 
players from the Main Department, as well as from other colleges, 
and a first-class team can be put into the field. C. H. Brownlee, of 
the Junior Class in Medicine, has this in charge. 


The value of service for a year or more as a resident physician 
in a good hospital following a man’s graduation in medicine can not 
be overestimated. He gains more practical 
ee aechips of the experience thereby than he would by four or 
Class of 1910 five years of private practice. Of the 35 gradu- 
ates in Medicine for 1910, 21 hold interne- 
ships. These are distributed as follows: . 
John Sealy Hospital, Galveston: A. O. Singleton, Q. B. Lee, C. 
S. Gates, J. R. Frobese. 
St. Mary’s Infirmary, Galveston: T. E. Mangum, D. K- Jamison, W. 
C. Fisher, Jr. 
St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Houston: C. O. Terrell, C. C. Bradford. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, San Antonio: H. H. Ogilvie, C. E. Scull. 
City Hospital, San Antonio: B. O. Thrasher. 
St. Vincent’s Sanitarium, Sherman: G. W. Edgerton, Jr. 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Chicago: T. W. Grice, S. F. Kubola. 
Kansas City General Hospital, Kansas City, Mo.: T. C. Gilbert, E. 
W. Cavaness. 
Philadelphia General Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn.: 8S. N. Key, M. 
H. Boerner (1909). 
Babies’ Hospital, New York City: Mary C. Harper. 
5—Record. 
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City Hospital, New York City:Thad Shaw. 

Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D. C.: John H. 
Thorne. 

Quite a number of these positions were won upon competitive ex- 
amination. It will be seen that nine of these are held in cities outside 
the State, in several cases where other graduates from here had pre- 
ceded them and had rendered such acceptable service that the Dean 
was requested to send others from this school. 


The Senior Class in Medicine this year is the largest in the history 
of the Medical Department. . It numbers 53. The next largest was 
the class of 1899, in which 47 were graduated. 

The Graduating *This was the last class graduated under the 
Class for 1911 three year system. The Senior Class this year 

is somewhat exceptional in the general matur- 

ity of its members and in their earnestness as students. This would 
seem to be one of the very happy results of increasing the entrance 
requirements. A goodly number of these already have degrees from 
academic institutions. . 


The requirement of one year’s college work for entrance has 
caused the expected diminution in the size of the Freshman Class in 
Medicine. Twenty-six are enrolled. Of these 
The Freshman Class ten hold academic degrees. Fifteen have been 
in Medicine students in the Main Department of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Of the number six are young 
women. Practically all of these will take the degree here. Hereto- 
fore quite a number have dropped from the lower classes chiefly 
through failure to make the work, and this primarily because of in- 
sufficient or inefficient preliminary preparation. This has now been, 
in a great degree, eliminated, and the Medical Department will hence- 
forth get properly prepared matriculates, thus increasing in no small 
degree the efficiency of the work in the Department. 
, J ce 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY FACULTY MEMBERS 
PUBLISHED IN 1910 


Below will be found the annual list of books and magazine articles 
printed by members of the instruction force of the University for 
1910. This list is based on information obtained from the writers 
themselves in answer to a circular letter sent out last month. Efforts 
have been made to make the bibliography not only accurate but com- 
plete. Nevertheless this ideal has probably not been attained. The 
small number of titles from the Department of Medicine may be 
noted. Circulars were sent to Galveston just as to Austin, but the 
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single response received concerned an article published in January 
1911, and hence properly belonging to the list to be printed in 1912. 
It was necessary to exclude other titles which were reported because, 
as explained in the circular letter, newspaper articles are not covered 
in this list. On similar grounds the ‘fine print articles’ (such as 
this one) in The Record have been consistently excluded, as have 
been anonymous contributions to official University publications. 
Fue BAe ily. 
GENERAL 


Mezes, S. E., “Education in Texas,” University of Texas Record, IX, 
302-308 (January). 
COLLEGE OF ARTS 


Applied Mathematics.—Benedict, H. Y., “On the Teaching of the Cal- 
culus,” Bulletin of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, Supplement, pp. 40-45 (June). 

Botany.—Heald, F. D., and Lewis, I. M., Experiments in Plant Physi- 
ology, pp. 70, figs. 24. Published by the authors. 

Heald, F. D., and Wolf, F. A., “The Structure and Relationship of 
Urnula geaster Peck,’ Botanical Gazette, XLIX, 182-188, figs. 3, pl. 1 
(March). 

Heald, F. D., and Wolf, F. A., “The Whitening of the Mountain Cedar 
Sabina sabinoides (H. B. K.) Small,” Mycologia, II, 205-211, figs. 3, pl. 1 
(September). 

Wolf, F. A., “The Formation of Adventitious Roots by the Hack- 
berry,” Plant World, XIII, 174, 175, (July). 

Wolf, F. A., “A Fusarium Disease of the Pansy,’ Mycologia, II, 19-22, 
pl. 1 (January). 

Wolf, F. A., “A Leaf Blight of the American Mistletoe, Phoradendron 
flavescens (Pursh) Nutt,’ Mycologia, II, 241-244, pl. 1 (September). 

Wolf, F. A., “Parasitic and Saprophytic Fungi in Orchards,” Plant 
World, XIII, 164-172 (July); 190-202, figs. 5 (August). 

Young, Mary S., ‘“‘The Morphology of the Podocarpineaes,” Botanical 
Gazette, L, 81-100, pl. 3 (August). 

OChemistry.—Harper, H. W., “A Sanitary Survey af the Municipal 
Water Supply of the City of El Paso, Texas,” Record of U. S. Circuit 
Court for the Fifth Circuit and Western District of Texas; also in 
Hl Paso Morning Times (June 7), 12 columns. 

Schoch, EH. P., “The Potential of the Oxygen Electrode,” Journal of 
Physical Chemistry, XIV, pp. 13 (October). 

Schoch, HE. P., and Randolph, C. P., “The Behavior of Iron and 
Nickel Anodes in Various Electrotypes,” Journal of Physical Chemistry, 
XIV, pp. 19 (November). 

Economics.—Haney, L. H., A Congressional History of Railways in 
the United States, II, pp. 335. (A Carnegie Institution study.) Pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin. 

Haney, L. H., “Organized Labor and the Recent Advance in Prices,” 
Publications of the American Statistical Association, XII, 154-165. 
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Haney, L. H., “Railway Statistics,’ Publications of the American 
Statistical Association, XII, 199-230. 


Haney, L. H., “Rent and Price: Alternative Use and Scarcity Value,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXV, 119-139. 


Haney, L. H., “Some Observations on Recent American Economic 
Thought,” ‘Annual Report of the Michigan Academy of Science, XII 
143-150. 


Miller, E. T., “The State Finances of Texas, 1846-1865,” The South 
in the building of the Nation, V, pp. 587-539. 


Miller, EH. T., “The State Finances of Texas, 1866-1909,” The South in 
the Building of the Nation,” VI, 519-522. 


Miller, E. T., ‘The State Finances of Texas During the Civil War,” 
Quarterly of Texas State Historical Association, XIV, 1-23 (July). 


Miller, E. T., “The State Finances of Texas During the Reconstruc- 
tion,” Quarterly of Texas State Historical Association, XIV, 87-109 
(October). 

English —Ashby, S. R., “The Oxford System of Education,” Univer- 
sity of Texas Record, X, 21-38 (April). 

Baskervill, C. R., “Two Parallels to Lycidas,’ The Nation, XCI, 546- 
547 (December 8). 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., assistant literary ed., Library of Southern 
Literature, XI-XV, pp. 2360. 

Campbell, Killis, Brief Reviews in The Dial: ‘‘The Laureate’s Latest 
Volume,” XLVIII, 359 (May 16); ‘The Laureate of the Lost Cause,” 
XLIX, 17-18 (July 1); “A Literary History of the South,’ XLIX, 331- 
333 (November 1). 

Campbell, Killis, ““On the Study of the Novel,’ University of Texas 
Bulletin, No. 156, pp. 12 (December). 

Campbell, Killis, “Poe Documents in the Library of Congress,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, XXV, 127-128 (April). 

Campbell, Killis, ‘The Source of Poe’s Some Words with a Mummy,” 
The Nation, XC, 625-626 (June 23). 

Campbell, Killis, ““Woodberry’s Revised Life of Poe” .(review), Mod- 
ern Language Notes, XXV, 114-120 (April). 

Griffith, R. H., “The Magic Balm of Gerbert and Fierabras, and a 
Query,” Modern Language Notes, XXV, 102-104 (April). 

Hill, C. W., “To a Mocking Bird’ (poem), The Century Magazine, 
LXXXI, 46 (November). | 

Law, R. A., “Stark Young” (biography and criticism), Library of 
Southern Literature, XIII, 6065-6069. ; 

Law, R. A., “Yarington’s Two Lamentable Tragedies,’ Modern Lan- 
guage Review, V, 167-177 (April). 

General Literature.—Young, Stark, Selected Poems, mae of South- 
ern Literature, XIII, 6070-6079. 

Geology.—Deussen, Alexander, ‘“Physiography and Geology of Texas,” 
Texas ‘Almanac, 1910, pp. 59-64. 
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Deussen, Alexander, “Mineral Resources of Texas,” Texas Almanac, 
1910, pp. 65-78. 

Deussen, Alexander, “Physical Features of Northwest Texas,” con- 
tributed to a report on the climatology of the United States, Section 
43, p. 1, issued by the United States Weather Bureau. 

Government.—Potts, C. S., Crime and the Treatment of the Criminal, 
University of Texas Bulletin, No, 146, pp. 86 (May). 

History.—Barker, E. C., “Stephen F. Austin and the Independence of 
Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XIII, 257- 
284 (April). 

Barker, E. C., “Professor George P. Garrison,” Texas School Maga- 
zine, XXVII, (August). 

Manning, W. R., “China and the Powers Since the Boxer Movement,” 
American Journal of International Law, IV, 848-902 (October). 

Ramsdell, C. W., “The Last Hope of the Confederacy,—John Tyler 
to the Governor and Authorities of Texas,” Quarterly of Texas State 
Historical Association, XIV, 129-145 (October). 

Ramsdell, C. W., Reconstruction in Texas, pp. 324. Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies, published by Longmans, Green & Co., Agents. 

Latin—Fay, BE. W., “Composition, Not Suffixation,’ American Jour- 
nal of Philology, XXXI, 404-427. 

_ Fay, E. W., “Epigraphica,’ American Journal of Philology, XXXI, 
209-212. 

Fay, E. W., “Greek haemon and imago,” Indogermanische Forschun- 
gen, XXVI, 27-42. 

Fay, E. W., “On the Construction of facere ‘sacrificare’; quasi 
‘donare’,” Classical Philology, IV, 368. 

Fay, E. W., Review of Denison’s A Mexican-Aryan Comparative Vo- 
cabulary, American Journal of Philology, XXXI, 241-242. 

Fay, E. W., Review of Friedrich’s Catulli Veronensis Liber, American 
Journal of Philology, XXXI, 81-90. 

Fay, E. W., Review of Johnston’s Bhagavad Gita, The Open Oourt, 
XXIV, 123-126. 

Physics.—Kuehne, J. M., “On the Electrostatic Effect of a Changing 
Magnetic Field,” Philosophical Magazine, XXVII, 469 f. (April). 

Shuddemagen, C. L. B., “Tables of Demagnetizing Factors for Iron 
Rods,” Physical Review, XV, 165-170 (August). 

Public Speaking.—Shurter, HE. D., ed., American Oratory of Today, 
pp. 406, Southwest Publishing Company. 

Shurter, E. D., ed., The Complete Orations and speeches of Henry 
W. Grady, with an Introduction on Grady as an orator, pp. 283. 
Southwestern Publishing Company. 

Zoology—Newman, H. H., “Further Studies in the Process of 
Heredity in Fundulus Hybrids,” Journal of Hxperimental Zoology, 
VIII, 144-161 (March). 

Newman, H. H., “A Large Sperm Whale Captured in Texas Waters,” 
Science, N. S., XXXI, 631-632 (April). 
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Newman, H. H., and Patterson, J. T., ‘The Development of the Nine- 
Banded Armadillo from the Primitive Streak Stage to Birth: with 
Especial Reference to the Question of Specific Polyembryony,” Journal 
of Morphology, XXI, 359-423, figs. 15, pl. 9 (October). 

Patterson, J. T., “Studies on the Harly Development of the Hen’s 
Egg. I. History of the Early Cleavage and of the Accessory Cleavage,” 
Journal of Morphology, XXI, 101-134 (March). 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Eby, Frederick, “The Industrial Phase of Popular Education,” Pro- 
ceedings and Addresses of the Texas State Teachers’ Association for © 
1909, 46-54. 

Ellis, A. C., “The Relation of Education to the Economic Develop- 
ment of the State,” and “The Financial Value of a Common School Edu- 
cation,” Bulletin of the Conference for Education in Texas, No. 25, pp. 


24 (December 1). 
Rall, E. E., Review of O’Shea’s Social Development and Education, 


Schooi Review, XVIII, 572-575 (October). 
Sutton, W. S., “Contributions of William Torrey Harris to the De- 
velopment of Education in America,” Educational Review, XXXIX, 


299-308 (March). 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Civil Engineering.—Taylor, T. U., “The Austin Dam,” Bulletin of 


University of Texas. 
Taylor, T. U., The Backbone of Perspective, pp. 86, Myron C. Clark 


Publishing Company. 

Electrical Engineering.—Scott, A. C., “Test of Triple Expansion 
Pumping Engine,’ Power and the Engineer, XXXII, 259-260 (Feb- 
ruary 8). 

Mining Engineering.—Rowe, C. E., “Determination of Latitude,” 
Mines and Minerals, XXXI, 119-120 (September). 

Rowe, C. E., ‘Determination of the Meridian,” Mines and Minerais, 


XXX, 488 f. (March). 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 


Benedict, H. Y., “The University Extension Movement,” UM 
of Texas Record, IX, 309-3821 (January). 

Benedict, H. Y., “The University of Texas,’ Texas Magazine, II, 
50-56 (August). 

Lomax, J. A., ‘Ballads of the Border,” Texas School Journal, 
XXVIII, 138-16 (November). 

Lomax, J. A., Cowboy Songs, and Other Frontier Ballads, pp. 325, 
Sturgis and Walton Company. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


Simkins, W. S., Contracts and Sales (revised and enlarged edition), 
pp. 936, published by the author. 

Townes, J. C., “Organization and Operation of a Law School,” 
American Law School Review, II, 436-450 (November). 


DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


Austin, A. E., “The Diagnosis of Obscure Forms of Nephritis,’ Texas 
State Journal of Medicine, V (January). 

Plant, O. H., “Further Experiments in the Use of Drugs as Stimu- 
lants in Accidents Occurring During Chloroform Anaesthesia”, Texas 
State Journal of Medicine, VI, 184-189 (December). 


BUREAU OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 


Phillips, W. B., “Geological Surveys and the Public,’ Manufacturers’ 
Record, LVI, 116 (January). 

Phillips, W. B., “The Guaynopa District in Chihuahua,” Mezican 
Mining Journal, XI, 22 (September). 

Phillips, W. B., The Mineral Resources of Texas, Bulletin No. 14, 
pp. 45, Texas Department of Agriculture. 

Phillips, W. B., “Nitrate of Soda in a Texas County,’ Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, LVII, 53 (August 11). 

Phillips, W. B., “The Shafter Silver Mine District,” Engineering 
and Mining Journal, XC, 1303 (December 31). 


Phillips, W. B., “The Yerbanis Gold Mining District in Durango,” 
Mexican Mining Journal, XI, 19 (October). 


MATTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
FACULTY 


MEETING OF SEPTEMBER 27, 1910 


The Faculty resolutions on the death of Professor George P. Gar- 
rison were read and approved. These resolutions appear elsewhere 
in this issue. Upon motion of Professor Sutton, a committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange a program for memorial exercises in honor of Dr. 
Garrison. 


Presideut Mezes announced standing committes for the session. The 
President announced the adoption by the Board of Regents of the 
Faculty recommendation that the degree of Doctor of Philosophy be 
offered in the University of Texas. He also announced that the Board 
had adopted the recommendation of the Faculty to institute Depart- 
mental Faculties. Under this arrangement the general charge of the 
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Main University is entrusted to the General Faculty, and the general 
charge of the Medical Department to the Faculty of the Medical De- 
partment. Each department of the Main University shall be under 
the immediate charge of its Departmental Faculty. The Departmental 
Faculties are, the Faculty of the College of Arts, the Law Faculty, En- 
gineering Faculty, and the Faculty of the Department of Education. 


Dean Battle announced the organization of an inter-fraternity coun- 
cil. The rules and regulations of this body were laid before the fac- 
ulty. The regulations, among other things, stipulated that no first 
year student can be initiated into a fraternity until after the begin- 
ning of the second term. The Faculty acceded to the action of the 
fraternities. 


Deans Taylor, Sutton, and Townes were appointed a committee to 
arrange for properly entertaining the delegates to the State Federa- 
tion of Mothers’ Clubs at Austin. 


MEETING OF OcTOBER 11, 1910 


The Faculty adopted the recommendation of the Executive Commit- 
tee that the Departmental Faculties meet on the first and fourth Tues- 
days of each month, in the order in which each department was in- 
stituted. 

The following recommendation was adopted: 

The General Faculty shall hereafter hold three regular meetings 
annually: on the Tuesday immediately preceding the opening of the 
session, and on the second Tuesdays in January and May. 

The Secretary of the General Faculty shall be Secretary of each 
Departmental Faculty. He shall keep the minutes of each in a sep- 
arate book, and report the actions taken by Departmental Faculties 
to the General Faculty at its next meeting, or, if so instructed by the 
Faculty concerned, to the Executive Committee of the General Fac- 
ulty, which shall, at its discretion, act for the General Faculty or 
convene it in special session for its decision; such actions by the 
Executive Commttee shall have full force until and unless reversed 
by the General Faculty at its next meeting. No regulations concerning 
requirements for admission or degrees shall become operative until 
approved by the General Faculty, and, when necessary, by the Board 
of Regents. ry 

The Secretary of the General Faculty shall be Secretary of its 
Executive Committee, and shall report all actions of the Executive 
Committee to the next meeting of the General Faculty. 

First-grade certificates, valid for two years, were authorized to be 
issued to Misses Eula Lee Carter, Junior M. Ator, Jennie EH. Bell, Mary 
L. Eubank, Ora Livingston, Mae Pulliam, Pauline A. Schostag, Alleine 
Howren, and Emily Gilson. 

J; Agus 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


MEETING OF OCTOBER 22, 1910, at AUSTIN 


The President presented his usual report. The increase in at- 
tendance, he pointed out, made desirable several additions to the 
staff, especially in Electrical Engineering, in 
Meeting of Octo- English, in Economics, in History, in Philoso- 
ber 22, 1910, phy, and in the Department of Education. 
at Austin Owing to the state of the University’s finances, 
it was practicable to authorize one addition 
only at this time, a Fellow in the School of Electrical Engineering. 
The President reported the resignation of Louise H. Wright as 
Instructor in Physical Training for Women, to accept the leadership 
of gymnasium work for women in Calcutta, India, under an ap- 
pointment of the Young Women’s Christian Association, and the 
death of Dr. George P. Garrison, Senior Professor in the Univer- 
sity, and chairman of the School of History. ‘Dr. Garrison’s serv- 
ices,” he said, ‘‘as a teacher and investigator and an officer of the 
University, are too well known by the Board to require special 
comment. In addition to his efficiency in the University proper, 
the high esteem in which he was held in many sections of the State 
did much to give the people confidence in the University, and added 
greatly to the loss suffered by the University in his death.”’ 
The following recess appointments made by the President were 
approved: 
Dr. B. T. Baldwin, Associate Professor of the Art of Teaching. 
Dr. William R. Manning, Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American 
History. 
Hugo F. Kuehne, Adjunct Professor of Architecture. 
August C. Krey, M. A., Instructor in History. 
Dr. F. B. Marsh, Instructor in History. 
T. W. Riker, B. Lit., Instructor in History. 
D. J. Brown, B. A., Tutor in Chemistry. 
C. T. Dowell, B. S., Tutor in Chemistry. 
Eunice Aden, Instructor in Physical Training for Women. 
Annie Lee Cosby, Assistant Instructor in Physical Training for 
Women. 
Mary Broad, Basket-ball Coach. 


H. C. Weaver was made Instructor in Electrical Engineering in 
place of Tutor. 


John H. Keen, Instructor in Philosophy, was given a seat on 
the Faculty. 

Dr. E. C. Barker was made Acting Chairman of the School of 
History. 

Certain small appropriations for various purposes were voted. 
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W. B. Duncan, Storekeeper in Chemistry, was made Curator in 
Chemistry, with the rank of instructor. 

"The application of Jewell D. Carter for the re-payment of his 
matriculation fee paid in 1908 and in 1909, on the ground that 
he had been given a University scholarship from the Belton Acad- 
emy and had paid the matriculation fee under a misapprehension, 
was approved. 

With reference to the University scholarships offered by the 
Board to the affiliated schools, it was voted that in order to be 
honored they must be presented during the registration days at 
the opening of,the session, and that they shall become void after 
-the fall of the second year from the date of their issue. 


A leave of absence for three months during the Fall and Winter 
Terms of the current session was voted to Professor W. S. Sutton, 
Dean of the Department of Education, on the understanding that 
he would see to it that his work was properly attended to during 
his absence. 

It was voted that Professor A. Caswell Ellis be appointed Acting 
Dean of the Department of Education during the absence of Dean 
Sutton. 

It was voted to accept formally the gift by Mr. George W. Brack- 
enridge of some five hundred acres of land, about four hundred 
and five acres on the east and ninety-five acres on the west bank 
of the Colorado river, near the city of Austin. 

It was voted that a committee of the Faculty be appointed by 
the President to consider the proper use to be made of this hand- 
some gift. 

It was voted that the degree of Bachelor of Laws be given 
W. D. Smith, a student of the Department of Law, who had com- 
pleted, last session, all the requirements for his degree, but had 
done so in too short a time to conform to the regulation of the 
Board that the law course should extend over three years. . 

The President reported the tender by Mr. George W. Bracken- 
ridge of the sum of six thousand dollars for the employment of a 
competent woman as Professor of Domestic Economy and for such 
other expenditures in that work as may be necessary and as will 
be provided for by the sum mentioned. It was voted to accept 
with gratitude the gift mentioned, and to establish a professorship 
of domestic economy, to be filled later. 

Certain small appropriations were made for the Medical De- 
partment. 

It was voted that Dr. M. Charlotte Schaefer and Dr, D. H. 
Lawrence, who were promoted at the May meeting of the Board to 
the rank of Associate Professor, be given a seat and vote in the 
Faculty of the Department. 

A leave of absence for two months on the score of his health was 
given Dr. William Keiller, Professor of Anatomy, on the under- 
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standing that his work would be satisfactorily provided for during 
his absence. 


STUDENT INTERESTS 


The Work of the Young Men’s Christian Association in the Univer- 
sity is done through volunteer service of students for students. The 
work this fall can truly be characterized as the 
¥. M. C. A. best in the history of the Association, both as to 
quality and as to quantity. Under the supervision 
and counsel of the Board of Directors, the Association has made splen- 
did progress. 
The student officers are as follows: Edmond Heinsohn, President; 
EK. Sydney Smith, Vice-President; G. O. Bateman, Secretary; E. R. 
Kellersberger, Treasurer. The chairmen of the various committees are 
these: J. W. Daniel, Religious Meetings; G. H. Brush, Practical Needs: 
M. A. Ramsdell, Social; A. R. Grambling, Bible Study; E. E. Fischer, 
- Membership; L. V. Stockard, Mission Study; A. W. Young, Announce- 
ments. These men assembled before the opening of the University 
and settled upon the plans and policies of the various departments 
of the work. 


The work for new students takes three forms: first, having men 
meet incoming trains and assisting those who need help; second, the 
establishment of a Bureau of Information in the rotunda of the Main 
Building, where all students register, and where assistance is given 
in locating boarding houses, in matriculating, and in other ways; third, 
the social evening, called “College Night.” This is held during the 
first week, and has proved a most excellent means of introducing the 
men to the customs, traditions, and ideals of the University. On 
College Night during the present year President Mezes, in behalf of 
the Facuity, welcomed the new men; Mr. Hoffman, Presdent of the 
Students’ Association, spoke on the honor system; Mr. Wasmund, 
football coach, made a plea for high-class athletics, and others followed, 
acquainting the men with the literary publications, societies, and musi- 
cal organizations. Between these short addresses Mr. Eugene Harris 
led yells and songs, and at the end refreshments were served. 

The Membership Committee next employed the energies of the As- 
sociation men, and tnder the able leadership of Mr. Fischer the 
largest number in the history of the work applied for membership. 
Three hundred and fifty-one men joined. 

One of the most helpful committees of the Association is that 
known as the Practical Needs Committee. This year an unus- 
ually large number of applications for help were received, and to 
parallel this an unusually large number of positions were secured. 
Much credit is due Mr. Harris Brush, chairman, for the thoroughness 
of his work. A number of men are thus enabled to work for their 
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board and finish their education, and some $2000 each year is saved to 
‘men who are working their way through college. 


The fact that there is no curriculum Bibie study and compulsory 
religious exercises in the University signifies in no sense whatsoever 
that there is necessarily a hostility or opposition toward such study 
and such exercises. In truth, the broadest scope and most thorough 
co-operation is given to the several agencies in and around the Uni- 
versity to enlarge the enrollment of students in Bible classes, and to 
increase attendance upon religious services. The volunteer work of 
a large number of the Faculty as teachers in the Sunday school 
classes and in other classes organized by the Association, renders 
a large service. A. R. Grambling is a splendid leader and has already, — 
with his committee, organized classes in a number of the fraternities 
and large boarding houses. Together with those in the Sunday school 
classes, there are now five hundred and seven men enrolled in Bible 
study, and the mark has been set for seven hundred. 

Since last spring the work of the Missionary Committee, under Le Vi 
Stockard has been mapped out, and to a large extent its plans have 
been fulfilled. One hundred and twenty-one men have been enrolled 
in classes, which is three times the number ever before enlisted. In 
three of the fraternities, in several boarding houses, and in the Uni- 
versity dormitory, classes have been organized and successfully taught 
in home and foreign topics, such as “Effective Workers in Needy 
Fields,” “The Uplift of China,” “Medical Missions,” “The Challenge of 
the City,” and “The Negro Problem.” The committee expects to in- 
crease its enrollment in the Winter Term. 

It is gratifying to report a very good attendance upon the regular 
devotional and religious meetings of the Association. J. W. Daniel 
has charge of this work and he has always arranged a strong program, 
which has been well advertised by A. W. Young. A special series of 
addresses will be given in the Winter Term, and Dr. George W. 
Truett, of Dallas, has accepted the Association’s invitation to hold 
a special meeting for specific evangelistic purposes. 

The most absorbing and interesting work of the fall was the or- 
ganization of student leaders under Mr. L. A. Coulter, State Secre- 
tary of Association work, to raise $12,000 to help secure $16,000 in 
conditional gifts towards paying for the new Y. M. C. A. building. 
Twelve teams of ten each worked enthusiastically and thoroughly 
for four days, and succeeded in raising about $10,500, some students 
giving their time and money to the point of real sacrifice. These 
teams were splendidly generalled by the following: Misses Romona 
Bookwalter, Jean Figh, Louise Johnson, Georgia Maverick, and by 
Messrs. Z. S. Armstrong, G. O. Bateman, G. H. Brush, Benge Crow, 
A. R. Grambling, Edmund Heinsohn, Banks McLaurin, and Herman 
Pipkin. The total amount of $35,000 was raised by December 1, and 
the building will be completed and furnished by next fall. 
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Dr. Mather’s report on the activities of the Building Committee is 
here appended: 

‘““As many of the people of the State are aware, for several months 
past the Board of Directors for the Y. M. C, A. of the University of 
Texas have been engaged in an active campaign to raise $35,000 for 
the completion and furnishing of the building now in course of 
erection. 


“The movement for the erection of the building first took definite 
shape in February, 1907, at a mass meeting of students, at which 
over $6000 was raised. From then until July 1, 1910, a total of 
$45,000 in valid subscriptions was secured from the faculty, students, 
alumni, and friends throughout the State. In March, 1909, the con- 
tract for the building was let, for, though the subscriptions secured 
were far from being sufficient, it was found necessary to commence 
actual work, since the payment of numerous subscriptions was de- 
pendent upon it. 


“As the financial condition of the enterprise was not satisfactory, 
a second campaign was inaugurated about June 1 last under the 
direction of Mr. L. A. Coulter, the State Secretary of the Association, 
who was requested by the Board of Directors to undertake the work. 
Mr. Coulter had had much experience with similar undertakings, 
and the result has proved the wisdom of the plans adopted. Asso- 
ciated with him was Mr. Geo. A. Shipp, who had been soliciting for 
the Association during the previous year and through whose efforts 
many subscriptions had been secured throughout the State, 


“A careful study of the situation showed that for the completion 
of the building, furnished and ready for use, $35,000 additional was 
necessary. Toward this sum Mr. John D. Rockefeller of New York, 
and Mr. W. A. Stark of Orange, Texas, contributed $10,000 and $5,- 
000 respectively, on condition that the entire sum, including these 
amounts, be subscribed by December 1, 1911, all subscriptions to 
be payable before January 1, 1912. In addition Mr. Rockefeller 
specified that a total of $30,000 should be in hand by January 1, 
1911. On the satisfaction of the first of these conditions Mr. Rocke- 
feller agrees to pay $5000, the second $5000 to be paid January 1, 
1911, provided the full amount of $75,000 has been collected. 

‘‘ With these conditional gifts the more active campaign was com- 
menced this fall under Mr. Coulter, Dr. Mather, and Mr. Shipp, and 
has just been finished. The faculty, students, alumni, citizens of 
Austin and other interested people throughout the State have been 
asked to assist and have most generously responded. As a result 
the Board of Directors is able to announce that the following 
amounts have been secured in round numbers, in subscriptions due 
before January 1, 1912, and in all but a few cases payable quarterly: 
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John! (Dy Rochefelleroy os be Le eek ey ees eee eee $10,000.00 


students, \faculty ang alumni cow wince ka ie eee 10,500.00 © 
Citizens ver AMSE By ol pA CREAM UR Sint cui Pet Ge 5,225.00 
Citizens, (Of sELOUB GOT Ry Be i Ue alee ace aah to a 1,535.00 
State iat: Larrea Cee cue, Ses ee wee aoe seed La 8,378.00 
Total ~ shee lak 2s Wiis eee. siRee ane eee cue PeaiC Cas ie te a $35.638.00 


“The total cost of the building when completed and furnished 
will be $80,000, and it is hoped and believed that it will be ready 
for use at the opening of the Fall Term of 1911. 

“The Board of Directors is much indebted to Mr. Coulter and to 
the State Committee for so freely granting his services at this critical 
time, 

“That the building will be completed as planned seems assured 
but the fulfillment of the promise must after all depend upon the 
subscribers. Work will commence at once, but its continuance is 
contingent upon the subscriptions being met as promised. There- 
fore, it is trusted that the efforts of the Board will be fully seconded 
by the subscribers to the end that the building may be opened by 
October 1, 1911, and finished free from debt before January 1, 
LOLB I . 


One is sometimes surprised when he learns the proportions to 
which the Young Women’s Christian Association of the University 
has grown. Of the 492 girls in the Institution 
Y. W. Cc. A. 325 have already enrolled in the Association; 
more will do so during the next two terms. 
These girls have assumed the entire responsibility of a budget of 
$1130, which does not include the fund for the lot which they have 
bought and on which they hope some day to erect a Y. W. C. A. build- 
ing. Regular weekly devotional meetings have been held with an 
average attendance of 125. Of the 325 members a hundred or more 
are doing.active service on one of the ten committees. 

The Bible study committee through co-operation with the Univer- 
sity churches has enrolled 300 girls in the various church Bible 
classes. It has also organized an active class of twenty, which is 
studying social problems under the’leadership of Miss Nash. 

The Mission Study Committee has organized ten classes with a 
total membership of 107. Six of these classes have student leaders 
who received their preparation in a Normal Class last spring. Mis- 
sionary interest among the girls was thoroughly aroused by the 
visit of Miss A. Estella Paddock, National Secretary of the Y. W. C. 
A. of China. Besides speaking at Chapel Saturday, October 14, and 
conducting the regular Association meeting on Monday, Miss Paddock 
addressed a large mass meeting Sunday night in the University 
Auditorium. Her subject was ‘The Awakening of China,’ and the 
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view she brought of the social and religious life of the high class 
Chinese was as novel and unusual as it was interesting. 

Probably the busiest committee of the Association this fall has 
been the Social Committee. Besides having charge of three recep- 
tions and a picnic they served iced tea during matriculation and hot 
tea and wafers during examination week. p 

This fall, too, the Association through its Practical Needs Depart- 
ment, has been able to supply two girls with work which has en- 
abled them to make their entire expenses. Others have been helped 
in varying degrees; twnty-two girls have been supplied with text- 
books from the loan library. This Department is now busy making 
preparations for establishing a University Girl’s Club Home, man- 
aged on the co-operative plan, which they hope to open next fall, 

W. B. 


Among many hopeful signs of a healthy development in appro- 
priate and useful student activities, none is more encouraging than 
the flourishing condition of the several liter- 

Men’s Literary ary societies. Not in recent years, perhaps, 

Societies have the members of these organizations shown 

a keener interest or greater enthusiasm in the 

work. The enrollment in each has been gratifyingly large, and 

very helpful work has been done during the Fall Term. One of the 

principal causes of the awakened interest in the societies will doubt- 

less be found in the array of attractive prizes offered this year to 

the winners of a number of contests. The prizes for inter-society 
encounters are five in number, as follows: 

1. <A prize of $77.40, offered in two prizes by Honorable T. D. 
Cobb of San Antonio for the best and second best addresses on 
the subject, ‘“‘Defects in the Terrill Election Law and the Correction 
of Such Defects.’’ The’contest will take place January 12, 1911. 


2. A gold watch valued at $100 offered by Mr. H. A. Wroe of 
Austin, and a watch fob valued at $50 offered by the G. A. Bahn 
_ Diamond and Optical Company, to be given respectively to the best 
and second best debaters in the annual inter-society debate, which 
takes place January 19, 1911. 


3. <A prize of $75 offered by Major Ira H. Evans of Austin, for 
the best and second best addresses on the subject, ‘‘The Penitentiary 
System of Texas: What It Is and What It Should Be.’”’ The contest 
will be held in the early part of March. First prize, $50; second 
prize, $25. 

4. A first prize of $25, offered by Dr. E. P. Wilmot of Austin, 
and a second prize of a set of Mr. Bryan’s ‘“‘The World’s Famous 
Orations,” offered by Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York, to 
be awarded to the winner of the annual Freshman Declamation 
Contest, April 1, 1911. 
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In addition to these awards, both the Rusk and the Athenaeum 
are offering prizes to their own members. 

The Athenaeum.—The Athenaeum has fallen behind its old rival, 
the Rusk, in the number of members. Only 61 names are on the 
rolls, of whom 381 are old members and 30 are new men. What 
the Society lacks in numerical strength, however, is more than off- 
set by the splendid personnel of the membership. The Athenaeum 
has probably never presented a stronger array of experienced and 
seasoned debaters than the men now constituting the Society. 
Four have made the University debating teams, and to these must 
be added the names of a Harvard debater and a Michigan debating 
representative. In addition to these six inter-collegiate debaters 
the Society counts among its men a number of exceedingly efficient 
and experienced speakers. 

The Athenaeum is not devoting much time to parliamentary 
practice, nor is very much effort centered upon training in declama- 
tion or oratory. Practically the one aim of the Society is to develop 
its members in debating, and no effort is spared to promote this end. 
The greatest enthusiasm is exhibited by the members, and in all 
respects the work is eminently satisfactory. 

Judge Ira P. Hildebrand, an ex-member, offers a prize of $25 to 
the winner of an oratorical contest in the Society. ; 

The Rusk.—Almost all the old members of the Rusk who have 
within the last two or three years represented the organization in in- 
ter-society contests, left the University last year. Realizing the disad- 
vantage that would result from this fact the society conducted a sys- 
tematic campaign for new members during the summer months and 
after the opening of the session. Letters of invitation to join the 
Rusk were, during the vacation season, sent to all graduates of affil- 
iated schools, and the old men manifested much enthusiasm in secur- 
ing new members after the beginning of the term. As a result, 71 
new men have joined the Society, and these together with the 36 old 
men who returned, give a total enrollment of 107. In every way the 
work of the organization is satisfactory. The attendance is always 
large, the programs are well prepared, and a surprising amount of 
enthusiasm is displayed. Notwithstanding the fact that two-thirds 
of the members are first-year men, the rolis show the names of a 
number of experienced debaters, who have come to the Society after 
long experience in debating and oratory in other institutions. It is 
safe to predict that after two or three years’ experience in University 
Society work, the present personnel of the Rusk will be exceedingly 
strong. 

Considerable attention is being given to drills in parliamentary 
procedure. The Society is also making an effort to train its members 
in all lines, the programs including declamations, orations, and 
debates. 

Two prizes of $25 each are offered by ex-members for contests 
open only to Rusk men: the first is given by Honorable Morris 
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Sheppard for the best toast deliveréd at the annual banquet, and 
the second is given by three local ex-members for the winner of a 
debate to be held in May.. 


The University Legislature.—No mention of the literary organi- 
zations would be complete without naming the University Legisla- 
ture. This organization, formed in May, 1909, is modeled upon the 
plan of the Texas Legislature, and the aims of the Society are to 
promote practice in extemporaneous speaking, obtain proficiency in 
parliamentary law, and keep the members in touch with public 
questions of the day. The Legislature embraces a House and Senate, 
and the more important officers of State Government. A _ great 
deal of enthusiasm is manifested in the work by the members, and 
the prospects for a permanent and successful life are excellent. 

BR.) eG: 


‘At present among the girls of the University there are four liter- 
ary societies, Ashbel, Sidney Lanier, Pierian, and John H. Reagan. 
Ashbel, following closely the lines set by the 
Girls’ Literary work of last year in the French drama, has 
Societies undertaken this fall a study of modern plays 
and playwrights. During the Winter Term, the 
Society expects to present its annual play, the proceeds of which will 
_ be given to the University library. The drama course will be sup- 
plemented in the spring by a brief study of the short story. Sidney 
Lanier, likewise, has selected modern drama for its course of study. 
The program consists of the study of eight modern plays and of a 
lecture by Dr. Law at some time during the Winter Term. The 
Pierians are pursuing a very interesting course in a study of Asiatic 
and European folklore and of recent scientific discoveries. Shortly 
after Thanksgiving the organization tendered its new members an 
informal reception at the home of Mrs. Kirby. The Reagan Society 
is continuing the art study of last year, and is devoting its time 
especially to landscape and religious paintings. 
Viet Ride 


The condition of the fraternities this year has been greatly im- 
proved as regards scholarship. Last session it was seen that the 
standard of scholarship greatly needed im- 
The Fraternities provement, and to this end a Pan-Hellenic 
Council was formed by the fourteen frater- 
nities, the duty of which is to see to the scholarly activity of the 
different fraternities, and to maintain, if possible, a higher stand- 
ard than that of the past. At a meeting of this council last spring, 
stringent rules were made, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the faculty. At the request of the Council the faculty voted to en- 
force these rules strictly. In the main, the legislation regards the 
freshman pledges. No freshman may be initiated until after the Fall 
6—Record. 
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Term and until he has successfully passed four full courses. Those 
pledges having four courses to their credit, of course, are exempt 
from this ruling. The results are very gratifying. The freshmen 
seem to be coming up to the prescribed standard, and the scholar- 
ship committees, formed by the individual fraternities, act as a 
stimulus. 

The life of the fraternities as a whole has been improved by this 
legislation, which did not seem to lessen in any degree the number 
of initiates. The total number of pledges in all fraternities will 
reach a mark somewhere near a hundred. The rushing season was 
very smooth, owing to the rules forbidding a man to be bid until he. 
was matriculated. 


The Kappa Alphas have changed the location of their chapter 
house from 19th Street to the Pope Flats, on 21st and Guadalupe 
Streets. The Betas are in their new home on North University 
Avenue, near 27th; the Phi Delta Thetas are at 411 West 23rd; 
the Kappa Sigmas on Hast 19th; the Sigma Alpha Epsilons at 705 
West 24th; the Sigma Chis on the corner of Rio Grande and 24th; 
the Sigma Nus 2403 University; the Chi Phis corner Lavaca and 
19th Streets; the Alpha Tau Omegas corner San Antonio and 24th 
Streets; the Phi Gamma Deltas corner 27th and Guadalupe Streets; 
the Delta Tau Deltas corner 24th and Rio Grande; the Phi Kappa 
Psis, 2113 San Antonio, opposite University Club; the Delta Chis 
706 West 22 1-2 Street; the Delta Sigma Phis, 200 West 20th Street. 
Five of the fraternities own their own houses at the present time, 
and the Kappa Alphas are preparing to build in the near future on 
South University Avenue. 


During the Fall Term there have been no social functions of much 
importance. Most of tke fraternities tendered banquets to their ini- 
tiates, ani dances held at the different houses from time to time con- 
tributed iargely to the gayety of the University circles. 

WH ALD 


The life of a sorority girl has in it almost innumerable interests, 

duties, and pleasures, and it is the combination of these three in a 

well-rounded womanhood that is the hope, the 

The Sororities aim, of every fraternity in school, An exam- 

ination of the activities of the Fall Term 

among fraternity girls throws some light on the question as to how 
far this ideal has been realized. 

With the exception of the graduation there is possibly no time in 
the college career of a sorority girl that carries with it so much ex- 
citement, so much joy, as rushing season. The plans this year for 
that week seem to have been admirably laid by each fraternity, so 
few were the points of friction, so courteous the attitude of each to 
the other. As usual, most of the time was filled with a number of 
gay, informal, little affairs, but no large social functions. Matinee 
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parties, lunches, teas, were indulged in together with such other 
small pleasures as are permitted under Pan-Hellenic restrictions. 

As a whole the Fall Term was passed quietly with the exception 
of Thanksgiving gayeties. Until that time none of the fraternities 
entertained except on a very small scale, informal dances and teas, 
together with the usual cpen-house nights furnishing the chief 
means of entertainment. Several of the sororities seem to have 
found breakfast in the woods especially attractive in the crisp fall 
weather, while others formed picnic parties in the afternoon. With 
Thanksgiving many of the old girls flocked back to the fraternity 
houses to meet the new girls and learn to love them as they already 
did the old. Small dinners, informal dances and long mid-night 
confidences were, after all, the greatest pleasures of the season, 
though of course the football game, the various banquets and more 
formal dances then given contributed no small part to the enjoy- 
ment of guests and hostesses. The approach of examinations proved, 
as always, a damper on the social activities of fraternity life, and 
for three weeks before Christmas hard study took the place of 
many small pleasures. 

In the more serious affairs of college life the sorority girls have 
proved thet their ideals of well rounded womanhood are not in vain. 
A large number of Y. W. C. A. officers are filled by sorority members, 
while permanent positions are held by them in the Woman’s Council, 
the Woman’s Athletic Association, in class offices, literary societies, 
and on the boards of the various University publications. Perhaps it 
is precisely this broad affiliation with University interests that saves 
the Texas sororities from the charge of exclusiveness. 

The Pan-Hellenic Association has met three times. There is a 
growing tendency to make this body more active than it has been in 
the past, and through it to co-operate with the desires of the Faculty. 
To this end Dr. Mezes addressed the sorority girls early in the term, 
and an effort has been made under the guidance of Mrs. Kirby and 
Dr. Holliday to draw up a set of house rules equally binding upon 
each fraternity. Along with this tendency is clearly to be traced a 
growing feeling of cordiality between the different sororities them- 
selves. 

Each sorority in school with the exception of the Chi Omega and 
Kappa Alpha Theta reports a new chaperone. Mrs. Hunt is with 
the Kappas and Miss Clamp with the Alpha Delta Phis; Mrs. Schiller 
is chaperone for the Pi Phis; Mrs. Caldwell for the Zetas, while Chi 
Omega and Theta are happy in retaining Mrs. Hilsman and Mrs. 
Figh.. - 

Herewith is appended a statement of the location and the mem- 
bership of the different sororities: 

Kappa Kappa Gamma, 2402 University Avenue; 17 active mem- 
bers, 11 pledges. 

Pi Beta Phi, 2506 Whitis Avenue; 23 active members. 

Chi Omega; 402 West 24th, 22 active members. 
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Kappa Alpha Theta, 2503 Whitis Avenue; 29 active members. 
Zeta Tsu Alpha, 2403 Whitis Avenue; 16 active members. 
Alpha Delta Phi, Rio Grande Street; 25 active members. 

Le ess 


In the session of 1908-1909 there were four or five Bohemian 
students in the University. These would often meet together to 
converse in the Bohemian tongue, and to sing 
The Cechie Society the national hymns and folk songs. There was 
no suggestion of an organized society in these 
meetings, but yet they were the nucleus of the present Cechie So- 
ciety. The next session, Miles J. Breuer organized a regular society 
with a constitution and by-laws. This organization was called the 
‘“‘Cechie,”’ and was to meet every second Saturday. The number of 
Bohemian students had by this time increased to about ten. Men 
and women students are both eligible. 


The aims of the Cechie are varied. One is to bring the Bohemian 
students together regularly, so that they may know each other, and 
talk among themselves. in their own tongue, and thus prevent their 
forgetting it while away from home. Another is to bring before the 
members the Bohemian literature, so as to bring about a wider 
knowledge of it, and to instill into them a love for, and a deeper ap- 
preciation of, the beauties of their literature and song. Also the 
achievements of Bohemian scientists, artists, and musicians are 
brought up. The society hopes to have a library of well-chosen 
books before long. In the third place, it is striving to awaken an inter- 
est among the Bohemians, and other Slavonic people in Texas, in the 
University, to let them know better and more clearly what the Uni- 
versity is like, what courses it offers, and how important it is that 
their children take advantage of the opportunities offered by this in- 
stitution. By doing this, the Society hopes to arouse them into ac- 
tivity, so that the number of Bohemian students will be increased, 
and finally that their numbers maybe enough to justify the introduc- 
tion of courses in Bohemian into the curriculum, as has been done in 
the Southwestern University, and many Universities of the North. 
The Nebraska State University offers about twenty-two courses in 
Bohemian literature. 


’ The members have not been idje during the short life of their 
Society. Last year a number of prizes were conferred upon Bohe- 
mian high school pupils having the highest class standing. These 
prizes consisted of beautifully bound books selected from the best 
Bohemian literature. Besides this, almost three hundred qollars has 
been collected, which is to go toward the beginning of the library. 
Some of the books have already been ordered. 

The program of the Cechie is divided into three parts. The 
first part of the meeting is taken up with regular business and par- 
liamentary drill. The second part is devoted to the special pro- 
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grams. ‘These consist of reviews, criticisms and appreciations of 
Bohemian literature; readings from both poetry and prose; hiogra- 
_phies of Bohemian writers, scientists, musicians, and artists; and 
talks on topics concerning the various fields covered by Bohemian 
achievements. The history of the country is also studied, and a 
course in Bohemian syntax given. Besides this, there are musical 
numbers, both vocal and instrumental. The last part of the meeting 
is informal and is spent in singing Bohemian national and folk songs 
in which the language is so rich. All the business and the entire 
program are conducted in the Bohemian tongue. 

During the Cotton Palace festival in Waco, the Cechie Society 
was invited to take part in the Bohemian Day, and to represent the 
University. One of the members, Miss Libbie A. Breuer, was chosen 
queen of the day. She made an address of welcome both in Eng- 
lish and Bohemian. In the evening program, Miles J. Breuer, and 
Charles H. Chernosky gave addresses, in which they explained more 
fully the aims of the Cechie, the advantages of the University, etc. 
A quartette composed of Messrs. Breuer, Ed Krenek, Vladis, and 
Louis Mikeska, sang one of the touching and beautiful Bohemian 
national airs. Misses Julia Chernosky and Angela Mondrik presented 
a dialogue, in the native Bohemian peasant costumes. This event 
showed that the Cechie has already succeeded in turning attention 
of the Bohemian populace as well as the Americans to itself and to 
the University, and it hopes that great results will come from this 
small beginning. Te BS 





ATHLETICS 


The Fall Term witnessed its usual activity in athletics and, as 
usual football was the center of all interests, the other sports re- 
ceiving little or no attention. 

The football season was successful in many respects, the team was 
well managed and well coached, the games were well played and 
well attended, and seventy-five per cent of the games played were 
won. The manager, Mr. H. J. L. Stark, had secured an 
unusually large number of games with strong teams, and six of the 
eight games of the season were played on the home grounds. The 
team made no extensive trip and lost only three school days, which 
is probably the best record made in the last ten years. The weather 
was favorable and the season was a success financially in spite of 
heavy guarantees, and no member of the team or squad was serious- 
ly injured. A notable feature of the season was the rallies that were 
held in the auditorium on the day preceding each game. These 
were better attended and more enthusiastic than ever before. 

For football coach the Athletic Council secured Mr. W. S. Was- 
mund, a Civil Engineering graduate of the University of Michigan. 
He was for three years the regular quarterback of the Michigan 

ee 
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eleven, and although he has never coached before, his efforts were so 
generally satisfactory that he has been engaged to coach Texas again 
in 1911. The following men were awarded T’s with two service 
stripes, indicating they had represented the University two years: 
D. C. Bland, J. Hstill, A. L. Kirkpatrick, O. Leonard, M. L. Massin- 
gill, B. Moore, Jr., J. T. Persons, M. A. Ramsdell, L. Spoonts, S. 
L. Wolfe, T. F. Woodhull. The manager, H. J. L. Stark, was 
awarded a T with one stripe; one stripe being the distinctive badge 
of a manager. T’s were also awarded to W. C. Broen, W. H. Gary, 
EK. Harold, H. Helland, J. A. James, A. J. Kelleher, R. Perry, J. Rus- 
sell, L. C Stallings, M. Vining, and W. S. Wasmund, and R’s were 
awarded T. L. Hoover, S. A. Kennard, G. Niblo, H. H. Shear, Jr., 
and W. Wilson. The R is the initial letter of the word reserve’ 
and is to indicate a player intermediate between Varsity men and 
T 2nd or Scrub men. Marshall A. Ramsdell was elected captain of 
next year’s team. 

The games with their respective scores follow in chronological 


order. 


Southwestern University ... 6 Texas 11 at Austin. 
Baskell indians eo ce ous ai 0 Texas 68 at Austin. 
Transylvania University .... 0 Texas 48 at Austin. 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. .. 0 Texas 9 at Austin. 
Baylor University iyi s kein 0 Texas 1 at Waco* 
AS ee PAVED Rye ay cue oN meme bias ty ee ee 14 Texas 8 at Houston. 
University of Louisiana .... 90 Texas 12 at Austin. 
University of Oklahoma .... 3 Texas. 0 at Austin. 


The Track team and the Basketball team have been mildly active 
during the term, but have done nothing worth noting. 
The class championship in football was won by the sophomores. 
BE. (Cy Eas 





THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


The first meeting of the Texas Academy of Science for the year 
1910-1911 was held in the Regents’ Room on October 28. In an in- 
formal way the “scientific activities of members of the Academy” 
were discussed: Applied Mathematics by Dr. H. Y. Benedict, Botany 
by Dr. F. D. Heald, Chemistry by Dr. H. W. Harper, Scientific Edu- 
cation by Dr. A. C. Ellis, Engineering by Dean T. U. Taylor, Geology 
by Dr. F. W. Simonds, Physics by Dr. W. T. Mather, Philosophy by _ 
Dr. C. S. Yoakum, Pure Mathematics by Dr. M. B. Porter, Political 
Science by Professor C. §. Potts, and Zoology by Dr. H. H. Newman. 

At the meeting held in the auditorium of the Engineering Build- 
ing, Friday evening, November 18, Dr. W. S.:Sutton, president, in 





*Game forfeited to Texas by above score on account of Baylor’s 
refusal to accept a decision of the referee. 
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accordance with the usual custom, delivered the inaugural address. 
He chose for his subject, ‘‘The Attitude of the Man of Science To- 
ward Educational Criticism.” 

Alluding to the times in which we live, Dr. Sutton called especial 
attention to the fact that political, industrial, and religious insur- 
gents are found on every hand, filling the earth with their rau- 
cous voices, and that in the world of education there also prevails 
just now great unrest. He pointed out the widely varying, often- 
times contradictory, opinions that are expressed concerning the 
meaning and purpose of education, which brought him face to face 
-with the important question. In the midst of this confusion what 
should be the attitude of the man of science? 

He assumed the man of science to be, as defined by Huxley, ‘‘one 
who employs trained and organized common sense.” To this man 
of sanity. whose opinions regarding any matter are formed only 
after careful investigation, whose judgment is not warped by pre- 
judice, the world must look for a rational settlement of our present 
disturbed condition. Dr. Sutton then proceeded to outline what a 
scientific man of the twentieth century should be—the character of 
his intellectual equipment, his qualifications for dealing with educa- 
tional problems and his value in the evolution of the school; pointed 
out in contrast the fundamental defect in pedagogical thinking in 
the over emphasis given to some one side of human development at 
the expense of other features no less important. It should be the 
man of science who, by first-hand investigation of the education 
of today, will be able to seize upon the elements of permanent worth 
in all these conflicting theories. 

Again, the attitude of the man of science should be marked by 
a strong and ready sympathy. There should be no feeling of in- 
difference or hostility toward workers in reputable fields other than 
those in which he himself engages. The speaker condemned the nar- 
row specialist who loses touch with experts in other branches, and 
the inability of some college professors to appreciate the value and 
the necessity of the executive man. This misdirecting and dissi- 
sipating of energy in the world’s educational workers would cease if 
only a spirit of real friendliness, of genuine open-mindedness, should 
be allowed a free course. 

In concluding his address, Dr, Sutton rejoiced that the signs of 
the times warrant the belief and the hope that scientific men blessed 
with knowledge and insight, endowed with charity and catholi- 
city of spirit and stimulated by courage and confidence, are destined 
to exercise greater and greater influence on educational affairs. 

Following the presidential address Dr. H. L. Hilgartner, a long- 
time friend, read a very appreciative account of the ‘‘Life and 
Work of Dr. J. W. McLaughlin,’’ who for more than thirty years 
practiced medicine in Austin, and for eight years filled the chair of 
Medicine in the Medical Department of the University at Galveston. 


sity and President of the Texas Academy of Science, 
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At the time of his death Dr. McLaughlin was a Regent of t 


The following resolution in memory of Dr. McLaughliny 
before the Academy: 

“The Fellows and Members of the Texas Academy of ‘Science 
sire to place on record the regret they feel at the death of. 
beloved President, the late Dr. J. W. McLaughlin, and the 
sense of the value of his service to the Academy, to Sei 
his fellowmen, » 

“As a man he was the exnbodiment of all that was pur é a 
and true; as a soldier he was intrepid, courageous, and pat 
as a husband and father he was indulgent, kind, and loving 
physician he was profound in the knowledge of medicine, 


as a rig onnlil ei sca able, thorough, and successful in pr 


mi 
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HUMANISTIC SERIES 


2. The Evolution of “Causa” in the Contractual Obligations of the Civd 
- Law, by Samuel Peterson. 24 p. January, 1905. 25 cents. 
. De Witt’s Colony, by Ethel Z. Rather. 99 p., 4 maps. 1905. 35 cents. 
. The Grotesque in the Poetry of Robert Browning, by Lily B. Campbell. 
41 p. April, 1907. 25 cents. 
6. The Beginnings of Texas, by R. C. Clark. 94 p., map. December, 1907. 
75 cents. 
: 1. Ratiroad Transportation in Texas, by C. 8. Potts. 214 p., 6 maps, charts. 
March, 1909. $1.50. 


MEDICAL SERIES 


i. Yeliow Fever: a Popular Lecture, by James Carroll. 32 p. June, 1905. 
15 cents. 
8. The Oare of the Insane, by Dr. M. L. Graves. 16 p. 1905. 15 cents, 


. The 1903 Hpidemic of Yellow Fever in Texas and the. Lessons to Be 
Learned from it, by Dr. G. R. Tabor. 22 p. June, 1905. 15 cents. 


ScIENTIFIO SERIES 


6. Vegetation of the Sotol Country in Texas, by W. L. Bray. 24 p., pl. June, 
1905. 25 cents. | 


7. Observations on the Habits of Some Solitary Wasps of Texas, by Carl 
Hartman. 72 p., pl. July, 1905. 25 cents. 


8. The Protection of Our Native Birds, by T. H. Montgomery, Jr. 30 D. Octo- 
ber, 1906. 25 cents. 


9. The Austin Electric Railway System, by members of the Senior Class in 
Electrical Engineering, 1906. 123 p., illus. pl. 1906. 50 cents. 


10. Distribution and Adaptation of the Vegetation of Texas, by W. L. Bray, 
108 p., pl. map. November, 1906. 35 cents, 


11.4 Sketch of the Geology of the Ohisos Country, by J. A. Udden. 101 D. 
April, 1907. 50 cents. % 


12. The Clays of Texas, by Heinrich Ries, 316 p., illus. pl. 1908. $2.00. 
13. The American Mistletoe, by H. H. York. 31 p., pl. 1909. 50 cents. 
14. Symptoms of Disease in Plants, by F. D. Heald. I[llus. November, 1909. 


fs $1.00. 

_———s«AB, Field Studies of the Behavior of the Lizard Sceloporus Floridanus, by H. 
oF a Bhs H. Newman and J. Thomas Patterson. 23 p., illus. December, 1909. 
‘Bee ES 25 cents. 


_-_—~—~-_-—«S»- To those who desire it a complete list of the publications of the Univer- 
____ sity of Texas will be furnished. Requests for this or for Bulletins should be 
addressed to the University of Texas Bulletin, Austin, Texas. Exchanges 

_ should be addressed to the University of Texas Library. 
















THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Co-educational. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES $180 AND UPWARDS 


MAIN UNIVERSITY AT AUSTIN. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS: Courses leading to the ‘Dacesell ofe 


Bachelor and Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: Professional courses for As 


teachers, leading to elementary and permanent certificates. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: Degree courses in civil, 


electrical and mining engineering. 


LAW DEPARTMENT (in its new building): Three-year 
course, leading to Degree of Bachelor of Laws, with State 
license; course leading to Degree of Master of Laws. 


SUMMER SCHOOL: Regular University and Normal courses; 
séven weeks. 
Session of 1911 begins June 18. 
For catalogue, address 
& THE REGISTRAR, 
University Station, Austin. 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION: I. Correspondence Divi- 
sion, offering courses in various University schools, for which 
registration may take place at any time. II. Public Discus- ~ 
sion and Information Division, through bibliographies and 
traveling libraries supplying information on current problems. 
Iii. Lecture Division, presenting members of the University — 


Faculty in popular lectures, singly or in series. 
For catalogue, address 


THE DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, 
. University Station, Austin. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT AT GALVESTON 


Four-year course in medicine; two-year course in pharmacy; 


three-year course in nursing. Thorough laboratory training. 
Exceptional clinical facilities in John Sealy Hospital. Uni- 


versity Hall, a dormitory for women students of medicine. 
For catalogue, address 


THE DEAN, Medical College, | 
Galveston. 


AUSTIN PRINTING COMPANY. 
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